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THE 

ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES 


OP    THE 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS, 

ILLUSTRATED,    <Sfc, 


X  HE  caufes  of  the  wealth  of  nations  are  various, 
ay  even  infinite  ;  for  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  any 
lan,  or  of  any  number  of  men  to  enumerate  every 
linute  circumftance  that  may  ferve  to  promote  the 
rofperity  of  a  ftate.  He  that  employs  his  time  in 
ollecting  linen  rags  for  the  ufe  of  the  paper  maker, 
ontributes  to  the  wealth  of  his  country.  He  that 
1  making  planks  fubftituted  the  faw  for  the  hatchet, 

lad  he  that  fubftituted  carts  and  waggons  for  fledges 

lid  packrhorfes,  were  great  benefactors  to  mankind, 
id  in  this  view  were  entitled  to  as  much  praife  and 

I   much  recompence  as  the  moft  fuccefsful  general. 

i  ftiort,  every  perfon  in  fociety,  who  prefers  honefl 

duftry  to  idlenefs,  promotes  in  fome  degree  the 

ealth  of  the  nation. 

The  prudent  ftatefman,  fenfible  that  it  would  be 

I  prefumptuous  and  vain  attempt  to  trace  out  the 

illion  of  fmall  diufes  that  contribute  to  the  wealth 

«  nations,  applies  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  prin- 

A  2  cipal 
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cipal  and  moft  effential  caufes,  and  affiduoul 
endeavours  to  render  thefe  caufes  as  efficient  i 
poffible. 

The  principal   and    moft   effential  caufe  of   th< 
profperity  of  a  ftate  is .  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of 
its  inhabitants  exercifed  upon  the    fertility  of  it; 
foil.     All  other  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  a  ftate  j 
united,  are   not  equivalent    to   this;   and  it  aloi 
affords  that  revenue  upon  which  a  ftate  is  to  fubi 
and  accumulate  wealth.      This  truth,   Mr.  Loci 
contented  himfelf  with  flightly  touching  upon ; 
fince  his  time  Vanderlint,  and  fome  other  Englil 
political  writers,  have  beftowed  fome  notice  upon  il 
But  of  late  years  it  has  been  very  fyftematicall 
though  not  correctly,  illuftrated  by  many  celebrate 
French  writers,    who  on   that   account   are  di( 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Political  Economifts. 
Adam  Smith  in  his  work,  entitled  an  Enquiry  ij 
the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nati< 
has  in  my  opinion  given,   (except  in  one  point) 
fair  and  accurate  view  of  the  great  outlines  of  ths 
fyftem,   according  to  the  French  writers,  with  t\ 
purpofe  of  objecting  to  fome  material  parts  of '; 
As  I  mean  in  my  preient  difco.urie  to  eftablifh  .tba 
fyftem,  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  French  Ecc 
nomifts,  and  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  it  becomes  ne 
ceffary  for  me.  to.  lay  before  my  readers,  its  leadii 
doctrines  according  to  the  French  writers,  which 
mall  endeayour.to  do,  with  as  much  brevity  as  i 
confident  with  diftinctnefs. 

According  to  the  French  Economifts,  the.differei 
crders  of  people  who  contribute  in  any  refpect  to 
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.els  the  annual  revenue  of  a  country  are,  fifft,  the 
proprietors  of  land;  fecondly,  the  cultivators;  whom 
they  honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  of  the 
productive  clafs;  and  thirdly,  artifice^  manufac- 
turer^ and  merchants,  whom  they  degrade,  by  the 
humiliating  appellation  of  the  barren  or  unproductive 
clafs. 

The  proprietors  contribute  to  the  annual  revenue, 
by  what  they  may  occafionally  lay  out  upon  the  im- 
provement of  the  land,  by  which  the  cultivators  are 
enabled  with  the  fame  capital  to  raife  a  greater  pro- 
duce. The  cultivators  or  farmers*  who  form  the 
lecond  clafs,  contribute  to  the  annual  produce,  firfl 
by  their  (lock,  and  fecondly  by  their  annual  labour 
and  expenditures  for  without  flock,  and  without 
daily  labour  and  expence,  the  farm  would  not  pro- 
duce. The  farm  Ought  to  produce  to  the  farmer  a 
reaibnable  profit  upon  both  thofe  capitals,  and  over 
•and  above  a  furplus  produce,  which  goes  to  the 
landlord  under  the  name  of  rent ;  and  on  account 
of  both  thefe  profits,  this  clafs  is  diftinguifhed  by 
•the  appellation  of  the  productive  clafs.  'Till  the 
landlord  receives  a  reafonable  profit  upon  the 
primary  expences,  and  the  farmer  likewife  a  reafon- 
able profit  upon  his  flock  and  expence,  neither  the 
church  nor  the  king  can  take  any  thing  without  oc- 
<cafioning  a  diminution  of  the  produce  of  fucceeding 
years. 

The   original  and  the  annual  expences  laid  out 

in  cultivating  the  foil,    are  confidered  as  the  only 

productive  expences.      All   other  expences  are   in 

-their    eflimation   barren   or    unproductive  ;    confe- 
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qiiently  artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  tfoll 
third  order  of  men,  whofe  labour  only  replaces  thai 
revenue  which  they  confume,  are  called  barren  01 
unproductive.     The  expence  laid  out  in  employing 
and  maintaining  them  does  no  more  than  continue  the 
exiftence  of  its  own  Value,  and  is  therefore  unpro- 
ductive,    The1  wealth  of  fociety  can  never  in  the 
fmalleft  degree  be  augmented  by  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, or  merchants,  otherwife  than  by  their  faving 
and  accumulating  part  of  what  is  intended  *for  their 
daily  fubfiftence;   confequently  it  is  by  privation  or|| 
parfimony  alone,  that  they  can  add  any  thing  to  the!) 
general  ftock.     Cultivators,  on  the  contrary,  may 
live  up  to  the  whole  of  their  income,  and  yet  at 
the  fame   time  greatly  enrich  the  ftate;    for  their 
induftry    affords    a    furplus    produce    called    rent. 
Nations  therefore    that   like    France  and    England 
confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and  culti- 
vators, can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  enjoyment. 
But  nations  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburg,  are 
compofed  chiefly  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  J 
artificers,  can  grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and 
privation. 

The  unproductive  clafs  however  is  greatly  ufefut 
to  the  claffes  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  for  by 
means  of  the  induftry  of  that  clafs  the  latter  car* 
purchafe  manufactures,  either  foreign  or  domeftic, 
with  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  if  they  were  to  ilacken  in  their  attention  to 
cultivation,  and  to  attempt  either  to  manufacture 
or  to  import  them  themfelves.  The  induftry  of 
merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  though  in, 

its 
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s  own  nature  altogether  unproductive,  yet  ccmtri- 
utes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to  increafe  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  It  will  always  be  the  intereft  of 
the  cultivators  and  proprietors  to  encourage  the  in- 
uftry  of  the  unproductive  clafs,  becaufe  from  that 
encouragement,  competition  will  arife,  and  confe- 
quently  more  induflry  will  be  procured  with  lefs 
recompence;  that  is,  things  will  become  cheapen 
It  will  likewife  always  be  the  intereft  of  the  unpro- 
ductive clafs  to  encourage  cultivators,  becaufe  the 
greater  the  produce  which  they  draw  from  the 
ground,  the  greater  will  be  the  employment  of 
that  clafs.  The  eftablifliment  of  perfect  juftice, 
of  perfect  liberty,  and  of  a  perfect  equilibrium,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret,  which  moft  effectually  fecures  the 
high  eft  degree  of  profperity  to  all  the  three  claries. 

Should  a  nation  of  proprietors  and  cultivators 
have  in  the  beginning  neither  artificers,  manufac- 
turers, nor  merchants,  within  its  own  territory,  yet 
it  would  be  found  policy  in  that  nation  to  admit 
foreign  manufactures  free  of  all  duties  whatever, 
becaufe  it  would  thereby  purchafe  them  with  a  lets 
quantity  of  its  own  produce*  and  confequently 
would  have  a  greater  furplus  produce,  which  in 
progrefs  of  time,  when  its  lands  were  all  brought 
into  cultivation,  would  ferve  as  a  capital  for  the 
employment  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at  home. 
Thefe  manufacturers  though  at  firft  probably  un- 
fkilful,  yet  by  having  it  in  their  power  to  fell  their 
manufactures  cheaper  than  foreigners  could,  who 
brought  them  from  a  great  diftance,  would  in  time 
be  able  not  only  to  fupply  their  own  nation,  without 

A  4  any 
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any  foreign  importation,  but  to  carry  their  own 
manufactured  goods  abroad  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a 
mere  mercantile  nation  could  afford  them.  But  till 
its  lands  be  all  cultivated,  it  gains  more  by  employ- 
ing its  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  its  lands,  than  in 
promoting  manufacturing  induflry ;  for  the  former 
gives  a  real  increafe,  or  renewal  of  revenue,  which 
the  laft  does  not. 

This  fyftem  has  truth  and  nature  for  its  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  French  writers  not  having  gone  quite 
to  the  foundation,  have  confequently  not  given  fuch 
an  explanation  of  it  as  is  altogether  juft  and  accurate. 
Had  the  French  writers  traced  the  Economical  fyf- 
tem to  its  foundation,  they  could  not  have  deemed 
Receivers  of  land  rents,  as  mere  Receivers  of  rents,  a 
productive  clafs  in  fociety.  What  made  them  flop 
fhort  in  theirinveftigations,  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  fay; 
but  they  have  in  fome  degree  compeniated  for  their 
error  by  intimating  that  the  Church  and  King  are 
to  be  ferved  out  of  thofe  rents.  Dr.  Smith,  however, 
not  perceiving  the  error  of  the  French  writers  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  fuffering  it  (feemingly  as  an  engraft  - 
ment  from  them)  to  pervade  the  whole  of  his  own 
enquiry,  directs  his  refutation  to  the  found  part  of 
the  Economical  fyftem. 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  manner  he  combats 
this  fyftem.  His  introductory  remark  is  as  follows. 
c  The  capital  error  of  this  fyftem  leems  to  lie  in  its 
'  reprefenting  the  clafs  of  Artificers,-  Manufacturers, 
c  and  Merchants,  as  altogether  barren  and  unpro- 
c  ductive.  The  following  obfervations  may  ferve 
*  to  (hew  the  impropriety  of  this  obfervation.' 

Now 
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Now  what  Dr.  Smith  apprehends  to  be  the  Ca- 
pital error  of  this  fyftem,  I  hope  to  be  able  moil 
fatisfactorily  to  prove  to  be  no  error,  but  a  well- 
founded  truth  of  great  political  importance.  The 
Economifls  we  have  feen  affirm,  that  no  part  of  the 
revenue  of  fociety  arifes  from  manufactures ;  and 
as  the  difcufling  the  validity  of  Dr.  Smith's  obferva- 
tions  affords  me  an  opportunity  not  only  of  eftab- 
lifhing  this  truth,  but  at  the  fame  time  of  (hewing  that 
the  revenue  of  fociety  arifes  folely  from  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants,  beftowed  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  I  (hall  therefore  proceed  to  the  confideration  of 
the  Doctor's  obfervations.  The  firft  obfervation  is 
in  the  following  words : — c  Firft,  this  clafs  (mean- 

*  ing  the  clafs  of  manufacturers)  it  is  acknowledged 

*  reproduces,  annually,  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
<  confumption,  and  continues  at  lead  the  exiftence 
4  of  the  ftock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  em- 
4  ploys  it.     But  upon  this  account  alone  the  deno- 

*  mination  of  barren  or  unproductive,  mould  feem 
4  to  be  very  improperly  applied  to  it.      We  mould 

*  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or  unproductive,  though 

*  it  produced  only  a  fon  and  a  daughter,  to  replace 
4  the  father  and  mother,  and  though  it  did  not  in- 
4  creafe  the  number  of  the  human  fpecies  y  but 
4  only  continued  it  as  before.     Farmers  and  country 

*  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  ftock  which 
4  maintains  and  employs  them,  reproduce  annually 
4  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a 
4  marriage  which  affords  three  children  is  certainly 
4  more  productive  than  one  which  affords  only  two, 
4  fo  the  labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is 

'  certainly 
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*  certainly  more  productive  than  that  of  merchants.? 

*  artificers,  and  manufacturers.     The  fuperior  pro- 
'  duce  of  the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not  render 

*  the  other  barren  or  unproductive.' 

The  whole  of  this  obfervation  of  Dr.  Smith  is  no- 
thing but  an  evafive  quibble  about  the  accurate  mean- 
ing of  the  word  barren;  and  the  comparifon  he  has  in- 
troduced of  a  marriage,  (hews  itiofl  appofitely  the  fal- 
lacy of  his  conclufion,  and  eftablifhes  the  great  pro- 
priety and  juftnefs  of  the  fehfe  given  by  the  Eco- 
nomifts  to  the  word  barren,  that  is,  not  yielding 
any  inereafe^  The  mother  of  two  children  certainly 
could  not  be  called  barren  $  but  a  marriage  that  pro- 
duced only  two  children  may  with  the  utmoft  pro- 
priety be  called  barren.  If  for  every  child  that  was- 
born,  an  adult  perfon  died,  would  a  defart  country 
ever  become  populous  ?  Were  this  to  be  the  cafe  , 
in  Botany  Bay,  and  were  no  new  inhabitants  to  be 
imported  thither *  would  New  Holland  ever  become 
a  peopled  country  ?  Were  I  to  fow  20  bufhels  of 
wheat  in  a  field,  and  at  harveft  it  fhould  only  pro- 
duce 20  bufhels,  might  it  not,  with  the  great  eft  pro- 
priety, be  called  a  barren  field  ?  I  fufpeel:  it  would 
be  deemed  fo  by  every  one,  and  be  deferted  accord- 
ingly. If  this  field  has  produced  20  bufhels,  fome 
vegetation  has  appeared  in  it,  but  no  hicreafe ;  for 
20  bufhels  were  thrown  into  it.  Therefore  a  clafs 
of  men  whofe  labour  (though  it  produces  fome- 
thing)  produces  no  more  than  what  wa9  beftowed, 
in  order  to  effect  that  labour,  may  with  the  greater! 
propriety  be  called  an  unproductive  clafs \  It  would 
be  wafting  my  readers  time,  to  beftow  more  words 
3  upon 
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upon  this  firft  obfervation.  I  fhall  proceed  to  the  ie- 
cond. 

■  Secondly*  it  feems  tipon  this  account  altogether 

*  improper  to  confider  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 

*  merchants,    in  the  fame  light  as  menial  fervants. 

*  The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not  continue 

*  the  exiftence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and 
* '  employs  them.  Their  maintenance  and  employ - 
c  ment  are  altogether  at  the  expence  of  their  maflers, 

*  and  the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  na- 

*  ture  to  repay  that  expence/    That  work  confifts 

*  in  fervices  which  perifh  generally  in  the  very  in- 
c  flant  of  their  performance,  and  does  not  fix  or  re- 

*  alize  itfelf  in  any  vendible  commodity  which  can 

*  replace  the  value  of  their  wages  or  maintenance. 
1  The  labour,  on  the  contrary,  of  artificers,  manu- 
'  facturers,  and  merchants,  naturally  does  fix  and 
c  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch  vendible  commodity. 
'  It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  in 
1  which  I  treat  of  productive  and  unproductive  la- 
i  bour,  I  have  clafTed  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 

*  merchants,  among  the  productive  labourers,  and 

*  menial  fervants  among  the  barren  or  unproductive.' 

I  muft  begin  with  remarking,  that  Dr.  Smith,  in 
putting  the  labour  of  menial  fervants  upon  the  fame 
footing  with  the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufa&urersy 
has  actually  misdated  the  doctrine  of  the  Econo- 
mifts  j  and  in  this  point  only,  as  I  have  before  no- 
ticed. The  Economists  make  a  distinction  between 
the  labour  that  yields  an  equivalent  for  expen- 
diture, and  the  labour  that  yields  no  equivalent. 
This    bit    is   the   labour   of  menial   fervants,    and 

the 
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the  firfi  that  of  artificers  and  manufactuK 
but  flill  they  both  are  with  the  greateft  propriety 
termed  unproductive  ;  though  the  one  be  much  more 
ib  than  the  other.  I  fhall  explain  the  difference 
in  a  few  words.  It  will  be  allowed,  that  a  field 
"which  returns  only  the  feed  fown  into  it,-  is  a  barren 
field.  But  fome  ground,  fuch  as  the  fea  beach,  may 
poflefs  no  vegetative  power  at  all,  arid  may  not  even 
return  the  feed  fown  into  it,  confequently  would  be 
much  more  barren  than  the  other.  The  labour  of 
menial  fervants  is  aptly  compared  to  this  very  fte- 
rile  ground.  But  will  the  greater  fterility  of  one 
Tpot  entitle  ground  to  be  called  productive,  that 
actually  returns  only  the  feed,  but  gives  no  increafe  ? 
This  difference  is  only  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  a 
minus  ;  but  will  never  give  a  plus.  The  Econo- 
mists moft  readily  allow  that  the  labour  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  fixes  itfelf  ;  which  the  labour  of 
menial  fervants  does  not.  But  from  thence  does  it 
follow,  with  any  fliadow  of  logick,  that  the  former 
yields  the  fmalleft  increafe,  and  confequently  can  be 
called  productive.  Upon  this  falie  induction,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Smith  fays,  ■  It  is  upon  this  account  that, 

*  in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and 

*  unproductive  labour,  I  have  clafTed  artificers,  ma- 

*  nufacturers,  and  merchants,    among  the  produc- 

*  tive  labourers,  and  menial  fervants  among  the 
€  barren  and  unproductive.'  Has  he  done  lb  on  this 
account  ?  Then,  I  fay,  having  no  other  account, 
he  has  actually  by  thefe  words  declared  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  own  treatile  fallacious ;  for  the  error 
of  deeming  that  productive  which  is  thus  plainly 

proved 


proved  to  be  unproductive,  pervades  much  more  than 
one   chapter  of  his  work. 

In  his  third  obiervation  Dr.  Smith  pufhes  the 
point  a  little  further,  and  attempts,  to  fhew  that  the 
labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  does  not  only 
give  an  equivalent  for  the  confumption  it  occafions, 
but  even  yields  an  increafe.  '  Thirdly,'  he  fays, 
4  it  feems  upon  every  fuppofition  improper  to  fay, 
\  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
4  merchants,  does  not  increafe  the  real  revenue  of  the 
'  fociety.  Though  we  fhould  fuppofe,  for  example, 
4  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyflem,  that  the 
4  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confump- 
f  tion  of  this  clafs  was  exactly  equal  to  that  of  its 
4  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production,  yet  it 
c  would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added 
■  nothing  to  the  real  revenue,,  to  the  real  value  of 
4  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
4  fociety.     An  artificer,   for  example,  who   in  the 

*  firft  fix  months  after  h?t  "^ft,  executes  ten  pound . 
\  worth  of  work,    though  he  fhouid,  in  the   fame 

*  time,  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
4  other  necelTaries,  yet  really  adds  the  value  of  ten 
4  pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la-- 

*  bour  of  the  fociety.  While  he  has  been  con- 
4  fuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth 
4  of  corn  and  othex  neceffaries,  he  has  produced  an 

*  equal  value  of  work,  capable  of  purchafing  either 
4  to  himfelf,  or  to  fame  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 
4  yearly  revenue.  The  value  therefore  of  what  has 
4  been  confumed  and  produced,  during  thefe  fix 
4  months,  is  equal  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds. 

4  It 
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*  It   is   poflible,  indeed,    that   no   more   than  ten 

*  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  exifted 
4  at  any  one  moment    of  time.     But   if  the  ten 

*  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  neceflaries,  which 

*  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had  been  con- 
c  fumed -by  a  fpldier,  or  by  a  menial  fervant,  the 
'  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce  which 
c  exifted   at    the  end    of  fix  months,  would  have 

*  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  actually  is,  in  confe- 

*  quence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.     Though 

*  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces  therefore, 

*  fhould  not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  be  fup- 
€  pofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes,  yet  at 
c  every  moment  of  time  the  actually  exifting  value 

*  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confequence  of  what 

*  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwife  would  be.' 

'  When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  afTert  that  the 
'  confumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
'  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  pro-. 
4  duce,    they   probably  mean  no   more  than  that 

*  their  revenue,  or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  con- 

*  fumption  is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they  had  ex-. 
'  prefled  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only  af- 
**  ferted  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal  to 
'  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it  might  readily 
c  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what  would  na- 

*  turally  have  been  faved  out  of  this  revenue,  muft 
c  neceifarily  increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real  wealth  of 
1  the  fociety.  In  order  therefore  to  make  out  fome- 
1  thing  like  an  argument,  it  was  neceffary  that  they 
1  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done  ;  and 
e  this  argument,    even    fuppofing    things   actually 

c  were 
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*  were  as  it  feems  to  prefume  thern  to  be,  turns  out 
f  to  be  a  very  inconclufive  one.' 

I  choofe  to  give  Dr.  Smith's  arguments  without 
any  abridgment,  though  they  would  lofe  nothing  in 
being  expreffed  in  fewer  words.  His  verbofenefs 
and  ambiguity  clearly  fhew  how  a  man  of  ability, 
■when  overlooking  fundamental  principles,  may  fpe- 
kulate  upon  the  furface  of  things,  without  ever  get- 
ting at  the  kernel.  In  this  third  obfervation  we 
have  what,  in  mercantile  accounts,  is  called  a  fecond 
entry,  that  is,  the  fame  articles  ftated  twice  in  the 
fame  account,  which  muft  necefTarily  occafion  a 
falfe  aggregate,  or  falfe  conclufion.  *  While  an  ar- 
'  tificer,'  he  fays,  <  has  been  confuming  a  half  yearly 
'  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn,  and  other 

*  neceflaries,  he   has    produced   an   equal   value  of 

*  work  capable  of  purchasing  either  to  himfelf,  or 
'  to  fomc  other  perfon,  an  equal  half  yearly  reve- 

*  nue.  The  value  therefore  of  what  has  been  con- 
'  fumed  and  produced,  during  thefc  fix  months,  is 
f  equal  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.'  Were 
this  true,  artificers  and  manufacturers  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  productive  clafs.  '  But  in  ftating  the  cafe 
with  precifion,  which  the  Dodlor  has  not  done,  it  will 
appear  that  this  hocus  pocus  manner  of  turning  ten 
into  twenty,  is  like  legerdemain  tricks  in  general,  a 
mere  deception.  The  artificer,  he  means  to  fay, 
who  produces  a  piece  of  manufacture,  after  half  a 
year's  work,  may  fell  it  for  as  much  as  will  maintain 
him  a  fecond  half  year;  confequently,  though  he 
has  confumed  only  what  fed  him  fix  months,  he 
may  get,  by  his  manufacture,  what  will  feed  him 

twelve 
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twelve  months.  It  has  totally  efcaped  Dr.  Smith, 
that  the  artificer  had  no  right  to  fell  his  manufac  - . 
ture,  as  it  was  previouily  mortgaged  to  pay  for  his 
firft  fix  months  provifions ;  for  it  cannot  be  prer- 
fumed  that  his  firft  fix  months  provifions  were  given 
to  him  gratis.  He  that  furniflied  thofe  provifions 
to  him  muft  be  reimburfed ;  and  how  is  he  to  be 
reimburfed  ?  By  the  piece  of  manufacture,  Con- 
fequently  the  ten  pounds  flill  remain  ten  pounds.  I 
will  ftate  a  cafe  analogous,  and  fimilar  to  that  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Smith,  which  will  render  his  falfe, 
conclufion  flill  clearer  to  my  reader.  Suppofe  a  far- 
mer has  a  defire  for  a  good  clock,  and  meeting  with 
a  fkilful  clock-maker,  juft  come  out  of  prifon, 
without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket,  agrees  with  h\m 
on  the  following  terms,  namely,  to  furnifh  him  with 
provifions,  materials  and  tools,  till  he  finifh  the 
clock,  and  to  have  the  clock  in  return.  Would 
not  the  clock-maker  be  deemed  a  di (honed  perfon, 
pr  a  fool,  if  he  attempted  to  difpofe  of  the  clock 
to  any  other  perfon  but  the  farmer  who  furniihed 
him  with  provifions. 

It  is,  I  think,  unneceflary  to  enlarge  further  in 
the  refutation  of  the  third  obfervation.  I  fhall  only 
remark,  that  the  fecond  argument,  that  the  artificer 
t>y  his  labour  muft  create  an  increafe  of  value,  becaufe 
the  menial  fervant  does  not,  is  equally  inconclufive 
as  the  firft,'  and  has  already  been  anfwered. 

I  proceed  to  his  fourth  obfervation,  which  is  in 
the  following  words  :  '  Fourthly,  farmers  and  coun- 
*  try  labourers  can  no  more  augment,  without  parfi- 
£  mony,  the  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the 

land 
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*  land  and  labour  of  their  fociety,  than  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  any  fociety  can 
be  augmented  only  in  two  ways ;  either,  firft,  by 
fome  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
the  ufeful  labour  actually  maintained  within  it; 
or,  fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour/ 

c  The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 
ufeful  labour  depends,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  workman  ;  and,  fe- 
condly, upon  that  of  tlie  machinery  with  which 
he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers, as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  fubdi- 
vided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  reduced 
to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation,  than  that  of 
farmers  and  country  labourers,  fo  it  is  likewife 
capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  improvement  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  In  this  refpect,  therefore, 
the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no  fort  of  advan- 
tage over  that  of  artificers  and  manufacturers.' 
4  The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
actually  employed  within  any  fociety,  muft  depend 
altogether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital  which 
employs  it ;  and  the  increafe  of  that  capital  again 
muft  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  li- 
vings from  the  revenue ;  either  of  the  particular 
perfons  who  manage  and  direct  the  employment  of 
that  capital,  or  of  fome  other  perfons  who  lend  it 
to  them.  M  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufac- 
turers are,  as  this  fyftem  feems  to  fuppofe,. natu- 
rally more  inclined  to  parfimony  and  faving  than 
B  !  pro- 
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1  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they  are  lb  far,  more 

*  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour 
8  employed  within  their  fociety,  and,  confequently, 

*  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 

*  its  land  and  labour.' 

Here  we  have  another  mifconception  of  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  Economifts.  The  augmentation  of  re- 
venue is  not,  but  indirectly,  the  object  of  the  Eco- 
nomifts, though  that  would  be  a  coniequence  of 
their  fyftem.  Their  object  is  the  production  and 
reproduction  of  a  revenue,  which,  they  affirm,  foleh' 
arifes  from  the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  man  exer- 
ciied  upon  the  fertility  of  the  foil.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  are  fuch  great  ipenders, 
that  they  actually  wafte  and  conlume  to  the  amount 
of  more    than    eighty    mill  .rling    annually, 

and  the  Brit ifh  farmers  are  1  :icm  as  an- 

nually- to  reproduce  the  Value  of  the  millions  fpent. 
Were  the  farmers  to  neglect  their  annual  labour, 
no  fupplies  were  to  come  from  abroad,  there 
would  not  be  a  living  foul  in  Great  Britain  in 
fifteen  or  fixteen  months  after.  A  hard  froil:  of 
three  or  four  weeks  continuan  nils  the 

ftreets  of  London  with  the  poor  gardeners  begging  for 
a  fubliftence,  as  their  revenue  is  then  cut  off.  From 
this  we  may  conclufion  w  >ukl  be  the 

national  mifery   on    the   iuppofition   of   a   twelve- 
months froft.       The  cattle    of   the  far  ?uld 
loon  be  flaughtered  or  periih.     Every  hone  would 
The  landlords  receiving  no  rents  v  mifs 
their  domeftics,    who  finding    none   to 
i,  mult  ftarve  or  quit  the  kingdom.     The  far- 
mers- 
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having    no  .:    could  not 

a  ould  alio  ceafe  being  cuftomers  to  the 
fhop-keepers,    and  could  not  g  ment  to 

carp.  maibns,     painters,     fculptors,    gild 

fhoemak  lors,    &c.  all  of  whom  would  gra- 

dual, being  buyers,    and   thus    the  mil 

would  delcend  from  the  firfl  ranks  to  the  laft,  till 
the  means  of  iubiiftence  ceafed  to  all.  The  fup- 
polition  of  a   twelvemonths  froft*    I   acknowledge, 

ns  rather  an  improbable  fuppofition.     Bur 
tory  giv :  be  reckoned  nearly  equiva- 

to  it,  and  records  alio  the  confequence,  name- 
extreme  miiery.     We  are  told  that  in  Judci 
fell  for  above  three  years,  and  that  the 

;ce  of  it,  were  periiliing  v.  :;ine. 

ler,    inf: 
us  li  that  in  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 

it  had  not  rained  for  th  ind   that  it 

impomble  to  defcribe  the  rn  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  not    worth   while  to  unravel  the  inconclufive 
obicurities  of  the   reft  of  this  obfervation,  which  is 
brought  in  as  fubfidiary  to  the   ftrtl  mifconcep: 
as  tr.  i  and  fall  together. 

Dr.  Smith's  fifth  and  laft  obferv  ;  in  the 

3;  words :  '  Though  the  revenue  of  the  in- 

S  habitants  c  >  iuppofed  to  confift 

together,    as  this   ivftem  leems  to  fuppofe,    in 

*  the  qu  of  iubliften:  h   their  induilry 

uld  procure  to  them  ;  yet  even  upon  this  lup- 

*  pofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and  n 

*  turing  country   m.  i^eing  equal, 

*  always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  one 

B  2  '   : 
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trade  and  manufactures.     By  means  of  trade  and 
manufactures,   a  greater  quantity  of   fubfiftence 
can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular  coun- 
try than  what  its  own  lands,   in  the  actual  ftate 
of  their  cultivation,   could  afford.     The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  town,  though  they  frequently  poflefo 
no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  tfiemfelves  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce 
of  the  lands  of  other  people,  as  fupplies  them  not 
only  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  but  *with 
the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.     What  a  town  al- 
ways is  with  regard  to  the  country  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, one  independent  ftate  or  country  may 
frequently  be  with   regard  to  other  independent 
ftates  or  countries.     It  is  thus  that  Holland  draws 
a  great  part  of  its  fubfiftence  from  other  countries^ 
live  cattle  from  Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn 
from  almoft  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 
A  fmall  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  pur- 
chafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  tra- 
ding and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  natu- 
rally purchafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its  manufactured 
produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries  -,  while,  on  the  contrary,,  a  country  with- 
out trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged  to 
purchafe  at  the  expence  of   a  great   part  of   its 
rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  other  countries.     The  one  ex- 
ports what   can  fubfift   and  accommodate  but  a 
'  very  few,  and  imports  the  fubfiftence  and  accom- 
;  modation  of  a  great  number.     The  other  exports. 
j  the  accommodation  and   fubfiftence   of  a  great 
4  •  number* 
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*  number,  and   imports  that  of  a   very  few  only. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always  enjoy  ^i 

*  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  than  what 

*  their  own  lands,  in  the  actual  ftate  of  their  culti- 
t  vat  ion,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
'  other  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  f mailer  quantity/ 

The  fame  mifconception  and  inconclufivenefs  run 
through  this  obfervation  as  through  the  preceding. 
Were  the  nature  of  men  the  fame  as  that  of  foreft 
horfes,  who  require  neither  clothing  nor  houfes,  ar- 
tificers and  manufacturers  would  have  no  place 
among  them,  and  cultivators  of  the  ground  would 
be  alone  required.  But  as  the  nature  of  man  dif- 
fers from  that  of  foreft  horfes,  artificers  and  manu* 
facturers  are  altogether  neceffary  to  him ;  and  who 
can  doubt  but  that  it  is  better  for  any  fociety 
which*  has  brought  its  lands  to  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation,  to  have  thofe  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers refiding  within  its  own  territory  than  without 
that  territory.  A  nafcent  ftate  has  juft  as  much 
need  of  manufactures  as  an  adult  ftate ;  but  while 
it  can  with  little  labour  draw  a  great  revenue  from 
its  lands,  and  while  foreign  commerce  exifts  among 
men,  it  will  draw  thofe  manufactures  to  itfelf  from 
the  diftance  of  a  thoufand  miles  at  a  cheaper  ratfc 
than  if  they  were  to  be  made  at  home.  In  an  adult 
ftate  lands  not  yielding  fuch  a  furplus  of  revenue 
after  the  expence  of  cultivation  is  deducted,  the 
profit  from  handicrafts  and  the  allurements  of  fo- 
ciety attract  in  a  greater  degree  the  attention  of 
men ;  and  confequently  artificers  increafe,  and  vil? 
lages  commence,  which  by  degrees  fwell  into  towns. 

B  3  A  na* 
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A  nation  then  may  be  fald  to  become  more  robuft-, 
when  it  abounds  with  manufacturers  as  well  as  cul- 
tivators ;  for  manufacturers  are  in  fad  a  military 
corps  de  referve,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preflion,  a  granary  of  foldiers.  This  enables  an 
adult  ftate  to  be  powerful  in  defending  itfelf ;  but 
a  nafcent  ftate  having  no  fuch  corps  de  referve  is 
feeble  in  felf  defence,  without  foreign  aid ;  but  to 
counterbalance  this,  it,  like  man  in  an  infant  ftate, 
grows  fafter,  is  not  fo  quarrelfome*  and  hufbands  its 
ftrength.  While  the  artificers  and  manufacturers 
continue  their  peaceable  employments  they  are  fed 
by  the  cultivators,  and  while  they  are  foldiers  they 
are  likewife  fed  by  the  cultivators ;  in  the  former 
cafe  they  return  clothing,  and  the  fupply  of  the 
other  neceftary  wants  of  man;  and  in  the  latter 
they  return  defence ;  but  in  either  cafe  their  labour 
is  only  an  equivalent  for  their  feeding,  and  no  in- 
creafe  of  revenue. 

If  the  produce  of  their  labour  is  to  be  exported, 
and  their  feeding  imported,  the  former,  Dr.  Smith 
alleges,  may  more  than  purchafe  the  latter,  confe- 
quentiy  may  yield  a  revenue.  Dr.  Smith  has  here 
broke  bounds,  and,  contrary  to  his  own  plan,  has 
ftepped  out  of  the  agricultural  fyftem  into  the 
commercial  fyftem.  But  when  the  queftion  is 
about  the  production  of  a  revenue,  it  is  altogether 
illogical  to  fubftitute  for  that  the  transfer  of  a  revenue, 
which  all  commercial  dealings  are  merely  refolvable 
into.  Whatever  be  the  advantage  accruing  from 
exports  and  imports,  that  advantage  is  not  an  in- 
fe  of  revenue,  but  a  transfer  gf  revenue  from 

A  to 
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A  to  B.  Should  a  Jew  fell  a  crown-piece  for  teii 
(hillings,  or  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing  for  a  guinea, 
he  would  augment  his  own  income,  no  doubt,  but 
he  would  not  thereby  augment  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals;  and  the  nature  of  the  traffic  would 
be  the  fame,  whether  his  virtuofo  cuftomer  refided 
in  the  fame  ftreet  with  himfelf,  or  in  France,  or 
in  China.  What  does  the  word  commerce  imply, 
but  commutatio  mercium,  an  interchange  of  reve- 
nues already  created,  which  moft  frequently  is  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  dealers,  though  fome- 
times  more  beneficial  to  the  one  than  the  other ; 
but  ftill  what  the  one  gains  the  other  lofes,  and 
their  traffic  really  produces  no  increafe. 

But  fetting  afide  the  great  impropriety  of  thus 
changing  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  the  Economift 
is  ready  to  meet  Dr.  Smith  upon  his  new  ground. 
If  we  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  profits 
from  foreign  commerce,  it  will  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  when  any  two  nations  interchange  their 
fuperfluity,  or  merchandize  with  each  other,. that 
nation  which  produces  its  fuperfluity  with  the  leaft 
expence,  wiH?  other  things  being  equal,  draw  the 
greateft  profit  from  the  fale  of  that  fuperfluity. 
Now  in  a  nation  pofTeffing  a  fertile  territory,  the 
production  of  corn,  including  in  that  word  the 
other  neceflary  articles  of  fubfiftence,  is  lefs  expen- 
five  than  the  fabrication  of  manufactures,  confe- 
quently  the  exportation  of  corn  is  of  all  other  ex- 
portation the  moft  profitable  to  fuch  a  nation. 

The  comparifon  of  the  profit  arifing  from  culti- 
vation with  the  profit  arifing  from  fabrication,  is  of 
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fo  great  importance,  and  fo  little  attended  to  by 
thofe  whofe  minds  are  wholly  intent  upon  manu- 
factures and  foreign  commerce,  that  it  merits  a  par- 
ticular illuflration. 

Suppofe  a  gentleman  has  four  favourite  fervants,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  with  their  two  fons,  all  capable  of 
labour,  and  places  them  in  one  of  his  old  manfions, 
with  an  allowance  of  ten  pounds  a  year  to  each  for 
fubfiftence,  'tis  plain  they  would  be  an  annual  charge 
of  40  pounds  to  that  gentleman.  But  fuppofe  thofe 
fame  four  perfons  to  get  poffeffion  of  50  acres  of 
good  foil,  which  they  wifh  to  cultivate,  but  having 
no  capital  are  obliged  to  borrow  every  thing.  The 
fame  friendly  gentleman,  inftead  of  giving  them  this 
year  40I.  lends  them  40I.  and  alfo  lends  them  90 
bufhels  of  feed,  a  plough,  harrows,  fickles,  &c.  and 
the  ufe  of  two  horfes.  Of  the  fifty  acres  they  fow 
thirty,  and  being  exceedingly  induftrious,  from  hav- 
ing the  full  affurance  that  all  they  (hall  earn  will  be 
their  own,  they  in  harveft  reap  630  bumels,  or  feven 
grains  for  one.  Now  computing  thofe  bufhels  at  630 
crowns,  or  157  pounds  10  (hillings,  and  allowing  the 
profits  arifing  from  the  twenty  acres  in  grafs  to  pay 
for  the  implements,  and  the  hire  and  keep  of  the 
horfes,  they  are  thus  by  their  crop  enabled  to  acquit 
all  their  debts.  They  reimburfe  the  40  pounds  for 
their  fubfiftence,  and  the  value  of  the  feed,  amount- 
ing to  22I.  1  os.  and  allow  five  per  cent  intereft  for 
the  loan,  making  in  all  65I.  12s.  which  leaves  them 
a  referve,  or  neat  profit  of  gil.  18s,  In  this  new 
fituation,  therefore,  inftead  of  being  a  charge  to  the 
gentleman,  they  are  a  charge  to  nobody,  have  by 

their 
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their  own  labour  fubfifted  themfelves,  and  realized 
91I.  18s. 

They  are  now  in  the  fecond  year  not  under  the 
necefiity  of  borrowing ;  but  have  a  capital  of  their 
own  fully  fufficient  for  the  fame  enterprize ;  there- 
fore fuppofing  the  fame  increafe  in  their  arable 
fields  as  before,  they  will  in  this  feccnd  year  have 
raifed  a  fecond  income  of  157I.  10s.  to  which  (as 
their  farm  was  this  year  flocked  at  their  own  ex- 
pence)  twenty  pounds  at  leaft  mud  be  added  for  the 
twenty  acres  in  meadow  and  pafture,  making  in  all 
177 1.  10s.  Deducting  from  this  the  expence  of  the 
third  year's  enterprize,  or  about  62  pounds,  and 
fuppofing  their  farm  to  be  as  productive",  as  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  they  will  at  their  third  harveft 
have  realized  a  fecond  177I.  10s.  to  which  muft  be 
added  the  referved  capital  of  their  fecond  year,  or 
112I.  1  os.  making  in  all  290  pounds. 

Should  the  corn  the  cultivators  have  produced 
each  year,  which  amounted  to  the  marketable  value 
of  157I.  1  os.  be  fold  abroad,  the  nation  by  their 
induftry  will  be  a  gainer  of  91I.  1 8  s.  annually. 
Should  it  be  confumed  at  home,  four  perfons  will 
have  thereby  fubfifted  themfelves  at  nobody's  ex- 
pence,  and  added  to  the  national  capital  9 1  L  1 8  s. 
annually. 

My  reader  will  doubtlefs  have  obferved,  that  I 
have  omitted  mentioning  the  payment  of  any  rent 
for  the  fifty  acres.  This  is  a  defigned  omiflion,  (for 
in  the  above  ftated  cafe  no  payment  of  any  rent  is 
required)  as  the  fifty  acres  are  fuppofed  to  be  given 
by  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  who  expefts  no  rent 
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&r  them,  but  thankfilnefs  and  obedience  to  his 
laws.  In  fad  thefe  fifty  acres  reprefent  the  feventy- 
thrce  millibns  of  aGres  poflefTed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain,  who  pay  no  rent  to  any  one  for 
the  territory  they  occupy ;  and  my  cultivators,  if 
there  had  not  been  room  for  them  in  Great  Britain, 
might  have  fat  down  in  Kentucky,  where  they 
might  have  had  not  fifty  acres,  but  one  hundred 
acres,  without  paying  for  them  any  rent  whatever. 
But  of  the  nature  of  rent  I  lhall  treat  by  and  by. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
nation  from  the  exportation  of  manufactures.  It 
has  already  been  (hewn  that  no  man,  as  a  manufac- 
turer, however  he  may  gain  himfelf,  adds  any  thing 
to  the  national  revenue,  if  his  commodity  is  fold 
and  confumed  at  home  ;  for  the  buyer  precifely 
lofes  not  only  what  the  manufacturer  gains,  but  the 
amount  of  the  wages,  and  of  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials  befides.  There  is  an  interchange  between 
the  feller  and  the  buyer,  but  no  increafe.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  his  judicious  and  elegant  hiftory  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  ftates,  that  annually  22,000,000 
pounds  weight  of  cotton  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  and  manufactured  into  a  value  of  feven 
millions  and  a  half  fterling,  by  the  full  employ- 
ment of  600,000  people.  Suppofe  this  ftatement 
accurate,  then  dedudt  one  million  for  the  prime 
coft  of  the  cotton,  and  the  labouring  manufacturers 
will  be  found  to  earn  iol.  16  s.  each,  which  is  not 
the  half  of  a  ploughman's  earnings.  From  the  fta- 
tiftical  account  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  publifhed  by 
the  very  refpe&able  Prefident  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
x  culture, 
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culture,  it  appears  that  in  1784  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  of  Paifley  amounted  to  the  value  of 
579,1851.  and  gave  employment  to  26,484  perions: 
If  from  the  value  of  the  manufactured  'commodi- 
ties, we  deduct;  one-fifth  for  the  price  of  the  raw 
materials,  we  fhall  have  the  fum  of  463,350!. 
which  divided  among  the  above  mentioned  manufac- 
turers, makes  the  wages  of  each  amount  to  17I.  10s. 
From  Mr.  Durnford's  Hiftory  of  the  Town  of  Ti- 
verton, in  Devonihire,  it  appears  that  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactures  fabricated  there,  deduct 
ing  the  price  of  the  rawT  material,  and  divided 
among  all  the  manufacturers,  allows  to  each  hardly 
10I.  a  year. 

The  firft  reflection  that  ariics  from  thefe  ftate- 
ments  is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  earnings  of  the  manu- 
facturers, which  are  not  much  more  than  thofe  of 
a  common  foot  foldier.  The  fecond  reflection  is 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  furplus ;  for  fmall  as  the 
earnings  are,  yet  the  aggregate  of  them  all  makes 
up  the  full  value  of  the  fabrications.  To  fupply  the 
want  of  a  furplus,  I  fhall  iuppofe  that  the  mafter 
employer  takes  a  profit  of  50  per  cent  upon  what 
he  expends  in  wages,  or  fixpence  in  the  (hilling  on 
each  manufacturer's  pay ;  and  allowing  the  average 
income  of  each  manufacturer  to  be  1 61.  a  year,  that 
would  make  the  matter's  annual  gains  upon  each 
four  manufacturers  32  pounds ;  and  if  the  manufac- 
ture is  fold  abroad,  thefe  32  pounds  would  be  the 
national  profit  from  four  artificers.  Even  in  this 
light  the  exportation  of  the  labour  of  four  cultiva- 
tors appears  to  be  38  per  cent  more  profitable  to 
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the  nation  than   the  exportation  of  the  labour  of 
four  artificers. 

This  conciufion  however  is  doing  but  half  juftice 
to  the*  cultivator ;  for  upon  a  more  narrow  and  ac* 
curate  infpe&ion  it  will  be  found,  that  the  32 
pounds  which  the  mailer  employer  is  enabled  to- 
draw  from  abroad  by  the  fale  of  his .  manufacture, 
is  not  owing  folely  to  the  four  manufacturers,  but 
in  part  to  the  cultivators,  who  fed  thofe  manufac- 
turers. Had  there  been  no  fubfiftence  provided, 
there  would  have  been  no  work  done ,  and  the  value 
of  the  work  done,  we  have  feen  .above,  does  -no- 
more  than  compenfate  for  the  value  of  the  fubfift- 
ence. Therefore  to  fend  abroad  fuch  a  value  in  ma- 
nufactures as  mould  yield  a  profit  of  32  pounds  to 
the  exporter,  requires  not  the  labour  of  four  men 
only,  but  of  fix  men,  allowing  the  furplus  produce 
of  two  cultivators  fufficient  to'  feed  four  manufac- 
turers. Now  if  fix  men  are  necefTary  to  the  pro- 
curing a  profit  cf  32  pounds  by  the  exportation  of 
manufactures,  and  four  men  can  procure  a  profit 
of  91  pounds  by  the  exportation  .of  corn,  the  na- 
tional profit  from  the  exportation  of  the  latter  ex- 
ceeds that  from  the  exportation  of  the  former  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  a^  to  1.  Mr.  JerTerfon  of  Vir- 
ginia therefore  fpeaks  the  language  of  an  enlight- 
ened politician  when  he  fays,  '  'Tis  for  the  intereft 
of  the  American  States,  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  their  manufacturers  mould  refide  in  Europe.' 

The    preceding   reflections,    I    think,    fufnee  to 

ihew  the  falfenefs  of  Dr.  Smith's  pofition,  that  the 

juration  of  manufactures  may  create  a  revenue 

to 
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to  a  ftate  in  preference  to  the  exportation  of  rude 
produce.  His  reafoning-  in  the  reft  of  this  obfer- 
vation,  if  obfcure  fophiftry  deferves  the  name  of 
reafoning,  is  equally  inconclufive  with  what  has 
been  refuted.  What  has  great  quantify  and  fmali 
quantity  to  do  in  the  comparifon  of  one  value  with 
another  value.  ,  A  fmall  bundle  of  lace  will  pur- 
chafe  many  fackfuls  of  corn ;  but  the  queftion  is, 
if  food  be  wanted,  or  even  if  gold  be  wanted,  whe- 
ther the  manufacturers  of  that  lace  would  not  have 
drawn  more  profit -to  themfeives  and  to  their  coun- 
try, if  they  had  employed  themfeives  as  cultivators, 
than  as  manufacturers ;  and  that  queftion  having  al- 
ready been  refolved,  fhews  the  nomeaning  of  the 
words  great  quantity  and  fmall  quantity. 

Dr.   Smith  further  fays,    *  The  inhabitants  of  a 
c  town,  though  they  frequently  poffefs  no  lands  of 

*  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfeives  by  their  induf- 
|;Jtry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 

f  lands  of  other  people  as  fupplies  them  not  only 
?  with  the  materials  of  their  work,    but  with  the 

*  fund  of  their  fubfiftence.'  The  very  terms  of 
this  fentence  difprove  what  Dr.  Smith  willies  to 
prove  by  it.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  he  fays, 
draw  to  themfeives  the  rude  produce  of  other  peo- 
ple. By  thus  drawing  it  is  evident  they  do  not 
create  a  revenue,  but  transfer  the  revenue  created 
by  others:  Whoever  doubted  that  in  traffic  one 
may  gain  and  another  may  lofe  ?  But  where  the  in- 
quiry is  not  concerning  the  fource  of  the  wealth  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  it  is  rather 
illogical  to  iubftitute  the  one  for  the  other.     Dr. 
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Smith  not  adverting  to  this  paralogifm  goes  ort; 
'  It  is  thus/  he  fays,  *  that  Holland  draws  a  great 

*  part    of  its  fubfiftence  from  other  countries;  live 

*  cattle  from  Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from 
c  almoft  all  the  different  ftates  of  Europe.'  Now 
before  any  thing  can  be  inferred  from  this,  in  fa- 
vour of  his  fuppofition,  Dr.  Smith  ought  to  have 
proved,  that  Denmark  and  Poland  are  lofers  in  fup- 
plying  Holland  with  beef  and  corn  in  return  £ot 
manufactures.  But  from  what  is  above  written  the? 
prefumption  is,  that  the  gain  is  on  the  fide  of  Den- 
mark and  Poland,  and  that  thefe  kingdoms,  while 
any  lands  remain  in  them  uncultivated,  may  adopt 
the  language  of  Mr.  JefTerfon,  and  fay*  '  It  is  for  the 
'  intereft  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  that  for  a  long 
'  time  to  come  their  manufacturers  lhould  reiicle  in 
<  Holland.' 

That  the  pecuniary  wealth  of  Holland  exceeds* 
that  of  any  other  European  nation  has  been  noticed 
by  many  writers;  but  he  muft  not  have  perufed 
hiftory  with  much  attention  who  attributes  that 
wealth  to  the  manufactures  carried  on  by  the  Hol- 
landers. The  enquiring  Economifl  will  find  three 
much  more  copious  fources  of  that  wealth  than  ma- 
nufactures; and  two  of  them  that  are  actually 
fources  of  the  natural  and  real  revenue,  to  which 
wile  nations  will  ever  give  the  preference,  namely* 
territorial  improvement  and  fiihing.  When  the 
Economist  fays  that  the  chief  fource  of  the  wealth 
of  nations  confifls  in  the  labour  of  man  exercifecl 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  he  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  fertility  of  the  leas,  as  the  ocean,  when 
:  ploughed 
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ploughed  by  fifhermen,  yields  an  increafe  frequently 
as  abundant  as  the  land  when  ploughed  by  huf- 
ba'ndmen.  By  this  natural  fource  of  wealth  the 
Dutch  were  formerly,  and  ftill  are  great  gainers. 
The  famous  De  Witt  reckoned  that  one-fourth  of 
his  countrymen  were  maintained  by  fifliing;  and 
the  diflinguifhed  engineer,  Thomas  Digges,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  who  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in 
Holland,  fays,  *  Fifhinge  onlye  being  none  of  the  leafte 
*  foundations  of  all  their  proude  townes,  built  in  our 
*age.'  (See  his  plan  for  improving  Dover  Haven, 
written  about  the  year  1582,  and  printed  in  the  Ar- 
choeologia,  vol.  II.)  Now  if  the  Dutch  territory  hardly 
fuffices  to  maintain  one-half  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
one-fourth  of  them  draw  their  fubfiftence  from  fiflh* 
ing,  this  is  nearly  the  fame  thing  as  if  their  land  ter- 
ritory were  enlarged  one-half,  and  to  be  productive 
of  a  revenue. 

Another  fource  of  Dutch  revenue  is  likewife 
equivalent  to  an  enlargement  of  land  territory \  I 
mean  the  monopoly  of  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft.  Were 
Great  Britain  to  poffefs  a  monopoly  of  the  growth 
of  potatoes,  and  finding  a  great  demand  for  them 
in  other  countries,  mould  fell  them  at  five  (hillings 
a  pound,  inftead  of  a  penny  a  pound,  'tis  plain 
that  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  that  cafe  would,  in 
point  of  mercantile  profit,  be  equal  to  60  acres. 
But  fuch  for  thefe  two  hundred  years  paft  has  nearly 
been  the  cafe  in  refpecl  to  Dutch  traffic  in  nut- 
megs, cloves,  mace,  cinnamon,  which  are  at  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious,  what  gin  is  at  the  meals  of 
the  indigent.  Were  the  expence  of  the  production 
or  purchafc   of   thofe  fpices  in   the  Eaft,  and  the 
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European  market  prices  of  them  to  be  compared 
together,  they  would  be  found  to  differ  as  widely 
as  the  pound  of  potatoes  produced  at  the  expence 
of  one  penny,  and  fold  for  five  (hillings,  differ 
from  each  other ;  and  all  that  difference  is  io  much 
gain  to  the  monopolizing  Dutch,  and  renders  every 
acre  of  nutmegs  nearly  equivalent  to  60  acres  of 
corn.  Were  this  monopoly  to  be  permanent,  it 
would  be  a  permanent  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  an 
advantage  which  my  readers  will  perceive  is  in  ref- 
pcct  to  production  a  natural  revenue,  .but  in  refpect 
to  mercantile  value,  only  a  revenue  transferred,  dif- 
tinct  however  from  that  arifing  from  manufactures. 
The  third  great  fource  of  the  opulence  of  the 
Dutch,  of  which  likewife  they  long  pofTerled  a 
kind  of  monopoly,  and  which  in  its  nature  is  dif- 
tinct  from  manufactures,  is  the  carrying  trade. 
Their  fhips  were  fo  many  floating  warehoufes  and 
retail  (hops,  appearing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
buying  cheap  in  one  nation,  and  felling  dear  in  an- 
other, and  carrying  the  wealth  thus  acquired  by 
transfers  of  revenue  home  to  their  narrow  hive  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Of  thefe  three  fources 
of  Dutch  income;  the  firft,  namely,  the  fifhing, 
is  a  real  new  production ;  the  fecond,  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  fpices,  is  in  part  a  new  production,  and 
in  part  only  a  transfer  of  revenue  -,  and  the  third  is 
wholly  a  transfer  of  a  revenue  already  created,  but  no 
new  production.  Out  of  thefe  three  revenues  the 
parfimony  of  the  Dutch  has  formed  a  fourth  re- 
venue, which  however  is  no  new  production,  but  a 
revenue  drawn  to  themfelves  from  the  revenue  of 

their 
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tlieir  lefs  thrifty  neighbours.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
prefent  land-tax  of  Kent  and  Sufiex,  and  perhaps  of 
EfTex,  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  and  goes  to  maintain 
Dutchmen  in  Holland,  in  confequence  of  fums  lent 
by  them  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Dutch  having  long  perfevered  in  this  money 
lending  fyftem,  which  they  fuperadded  to  their 
other  fources  of  income,  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing 
that,  in  length  of  time,  they  fhould  have  accumu- 
lated much  pecuniary  wealth,  the  precarioufnefs  of 
which  however  will  not  impofe  upon  the  real  politi- 
cal Economift.  During  the  laft  century  the  Dutch 
made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs  towards  opulence,  that 
their  artificial  fyftem  was  regarded  by  political  wri- 
ters of  that  age,  of  no  fmall  difcernment,  as  far 
preferable  for  fccuring  the  profperity  of  nations,  to 
the  pofleffion  of  an  extenfive  and  wrell  cultivated  ter- 
ritory. Among  thofe  who  were  dazzled  and  milled 
by  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  were  Sir  William 
Temple  and  Sir  William  Petty,  the  latter  of  whom 
not  perceiving  upon  what  a  weak  and  infecure 
foundation  that  profperity  refted,  went  fo  far  as  to 
wifli  it  to  be  a  model  for  England,  laying  that  Eng- 
land would  be  more  rich  and  more  powerful,  if 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  were  funk  in  the 
fea,  provided  their  inhabitants  were  firft  transferred 
within  the  bounds  of  England.  Such  are  the  wild 
and  dangerous  conclufions  that  fcnfible  men  are  led 
into,  when  the  true  and  fundamental  principle  of 
the  wealth  of  nations  is  not  attended  to  by  them, 
and  when  in  their  plans  of  policy  they  fubflitute 
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the  unliable  and  tranfient  reveilue  arifing  from  com- 
merce, for  the  permanent  and  fecure  revenue  ariiinsr 
from  the  cultivation  of  territory. 

How  widely  different  are  the  maxims  of  the  Ame- 
rican States  from  thofe  of  Sir  William  Petty  !  Were 
the  Americans  to  adopt  his  commercial  fyftem  of 
getting  rich,  they  might  all  find  room  in  the  penin- 
fula  bounded  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Chef  apeak, 
which,  with  very  little  labour,  might  be  made  a 
complete  ifland ;  and  there,  bounded  by  the  fea, 
they  might  direct  their  views  to  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, and  by  living  penurioufly  might  acquire, 
in  progrefs  of  time,  a  monied  capital.  They  have 
however  wifely  chofen  to  accumulate  men  rather 
than  to  accumulate  ducats ;  and  by  giving  their  chief 
attention  to  the  moil  valuable  of  all  capitals,  an 
extenfive  territory,  and  by  the  improvement  of  that 
capital,  they  have  acquired  more  power  and  more 
wealth  in  four  years  than  the  Dutch  acquired  in  an 
hundred  years.  The  increafe  of  population  in  the 
American  States  from  the  year  1790  to  1794,  is 
found  by  a  late  cenfus  to  be  1,321,364  perfons,  who 
eftimated  in  a  pecuniary  light,  at  the  price  only  of 
negroes,  is  an  augmentation  of  national  capital  of 
near  1 00  millions  fterling. 

If  the  fources  of  opulence  of  the  Dutch  above 
enumerated  (which,  as  we  have  feen,  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  manufactures,  and  which  fafcinated 
the  politicians  of  the  lafl  century)  are  inferior,  in 
point  of  abundance,  to  the  fource  arifing  from  the 
cultivation  of  an  extenfive,  a  fertile,  and  connected 
territory,  they  are  no  lefs  inferior  in  point  of  {labi- 
lity.    Their  filhing   trade   does  not  now  produce 
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one-half  of  what  it  formerly  produced,  becaufe  the 
Swedes,  the  Britons,  the  French,  the  Americans 
have  all  interfered  in  that  branch  of  induftry. 
Their  Eaft  India  monopoly  of  fpices  is  on  the  point 
of  being  terminated,  becaufe  the  climates  in  the 
Weft  will  foon  furnifri  thofe  fpices ;  and  their  car- 
rying trade  has  alfo  declined  from  the  fame  caufe 
that  has  occafioned  the  decline  of  their  fifhing  trade. 
Now  fuppofmg,  what  is  but  too  likely,  that  thefe 
three  fources  of  the  opulence  of  the  Dutch  mould 
{till  fuffer  a  greater  wane,  and  likewife  that  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  they  at  prefent  (land  in  the 
light  of  abfentees,  mould  be  wife  enough  to  pay 
them  back  the  money  borrowed  from  them,  they 
would  foon  have  the  fad  experience  that  poverty 
and  tenantlefs  houfes  would  overfpread  their  whole 
country,  notwithftanding  their  greateft  fkill  and 
greateft  induftry  in  manufactures. 

Are  then  manufactures  of  no  value  to  a  nation  ? 
Very  far  otherwife.  What  would  man  in  his  pre- 
fent ftate  be,  were  he  to  be  without  houfes,  with- 
out clothes,  and  without  furniture.  Thefe  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  kinds  of  manufactures,  are, 
according  to  the  prefent  condition  of  men,  juftly 
termed  neceflaries  of  life ;  and  confequently  manu- 
facturers are  molt  defervedly  to  be  deemed  a  nccef- 
fary  clafs  in  fociety.  That  however  does  not  make 
them  a  productive  clafs,  that  is,  a  clafs  which  re- 
news the  revenue  of  fociety,  or  gives  any  augmen- 
tation or  increafe  to  that  revenue.  The  manufac- 
,  turer  becaufe  he  produces  fomething  of  value,  has 
been  moft   erroneously   fuppofed  to   augment  the 
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rnafs  of  national  opulence,  to  double  or  triple  the 
value  of   what    is    put   into  his  hands,  and  confe- 
quently  to  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  the  in- 
come of  fociety.     Hardly  is   there  any  political  or 
commercial    writer  who   has   not    in    feme    degree 
adopted  this  error  ;  and  among  thofe  who  have  been 
formerly  thus  milled,  I  mud  include  myfelf.     But 
clofe   and  frequent  meditation  on   the  fubject  has 
given  me  the  cleareft  conviction  that  no  augmenta- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  fociety  arifes  from  the  labour 
of  a  manufacturer,  except   in   the  cafe  of  its  being 
fold  abroad.     In  that  cafe  indeed  the  profit  of  the' 
exporter  becomes  the  profit  of  the  nation  where  he 
lives.     That  nation  however  would,  as  has  been  be- 
fore proved,  be  a  greater  gainer,  were  the  labour  of 
•the  cultivator  to  be  exported  rather  than  the  labour 
of   the  manufacturer.     The    manufacturer,    almoft  I 
in  all  cafes,  produces  fomething  of  value  to  fociety  5 
but  he  produces  that  value  only  by  the  extinction 
of  another  value,   previoufly  provided  for  him  by 
the  cultivator.     The  merit  of  the  manufacturer  is, 
that  he  gives  a  fixed  and  permanent  value  to  the 
more  periihable   riches  procured  by  the  cultivator, 
or  rather  bellowed  by  nature   on  the  labour  of  the 
cultivator ;  but   he  does  not  augment  that  primary 
and  fole  fource  of  riches.     Thus  the  beef  and  bread 
furnillied  by  the  cultivator  to  certain  mafons  and  car- 
penters have  given  us  Weftminfter  Bridge.    The  beef 
and  bread  are  gone,  but  the  bridge  we  have  in  ex- 
change.    Thus   the  onions  produced  by  the  culti- 
vators in  Egypt,  and  expended   by  fome  manufac- 
turers there,  have  given  us  one  of  the  great  pyra- 
mids. 
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mids.  Thus  the  linen  manufacturer,  a't  the  expence 
of  the  fubfiftence  of  his  workmen,  furhifhed  by 
the  cultivator,  will  turn  the  flax,  furnifhed  alio  by 
the  cultivator,  into  a  commodity  which  is  trans- 
mitted by  careful  houfe wives  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Thus  the  leaves  of  one  mulberry-tree 
will,  through  the  intervention  of  fome  (ilk -worms, 
yield  perhaps  a  guinea's-worth  of  filk  ;  but  the  in- 
creafe,  or  revenue,  does  not  originate  from  the  filk- 
worms,  but  from  the  mulberry-tree;  that  is,  from 
the  cultivator,  affifted  by  the  bounty  of  nature. 
The  filk -worm,  in  this  view,  is  the  exact  type  of 
all  manufacturers  whatever.  Having  his  fubfiftence 
Furnifhed  to  him,  he  gives  in  return  a  permanent 
commodity,  equal  in  value  to  that  fubfiftence. 

But  do  not  we  fee  many  manufacturers  get  rich  ? 
Yes,  certainly  :  and  this  very  circumftance  of  their 
acquiring  a  capital,  has  led  political  and  commercial 
writers  into  the  falfe  conclufion,  that  manufacturers 
created  a  capital.  In  a  profeffed  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  one 
would  have  expected  to  have  found  this  error  clearly 
refuted  ;  but  fo  far  otherwife,  Dr.  Smith  has  inter- 
woven it  into  the  whole  of  his  performance,  which 
render?  that  performance  worfe  than  ufelefs  as  a 
political  treatife,  a  mere  cattle  of  cards,  erected 
without  a  foundation,  and  affording  no  habitation 
for  the  politician.  If  a  manufacturer  gets  rich,  or, 
in  Dr.  Smith's  phrafe,  acquires  a  great  capital  by 
the  profits  of  a  manufacture,  the  refolution  of  fuch 
manufacture  into  its  conftituent  parts,  will  prove  to 
every  perfon  open  to  conviction,  that  no  manufac- 
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manufacturer  only  enriches  himfelf  by  being  a  feller, 

and  thai  he  ceafes  to  be  a  feller,  his  profits 

are  immediately  at  a  ftand,    becaufe  they  are  nor 

nral  profits,    but  artificial.     The  cultivator,  on 

the  other  hand  (fuppofing  a  little  dorneftic  thrift), 

exift,  and  thrive,  and  multiply,  without  ielling 

thing :    confequentlv,    a   nation  of  cultivators 

may  be  a  moil  profperous   nation  without  much 

exterior  traffic. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  individual  manufacturer 
gets  rich,  fo  a  manufacturing  diftrict  gets  rich.  It 
abounds  in  fellers,  who  draw  profits  to  themfelves 
from  the  revenues  of  thole  to  whom  they  fell  their 
manufactures.  Were  the  populous  manufacturing 
cities  of  Great  Britain  not  to  be  great  fellers  (I 
mean  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain),  they  would 
foon  dwindle  down  to  the  fize  of  moderate  villages ; 
but  as  by  means  of  their  riders  and  correfpondents 
they  difperfe  their  fabrics  through  every  corner  of 
the  illand,  they  confequently  concentre  profits  from 
every  corner  of  the  illand  to  their  own  diftrict. 
But  all  thefe  profits,  whatever  their  amount  may 
be,  are  precifely  fo  much  deducted  out  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  buyers  of  thofe  manufactures,  confe- 
quently no  national  income,  or  augmentation  of 
national  revenue.  Let  it  be  farther  obferved,  that 
one  half  of  the  nation  do  not  fupply  their  own 
wants.  Now  it  is  the  great  praife  of  manufacturers, 
that  they  fupply  their  own  wants •>  they  return  a 
full  equivalent  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  which  is  a 
moft  material  point  in  their  favour,  and  conftitutes 
them  one  of  the  effential  clafles  of  fociety.      The 
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returning  this  equivalent  for  their  fubfiflence,  though 
it  does  riot  increafe  any  revenue,  yet,  by  rendering 
the  revenue  permanent,  while  half  the  nation  are 
difTipating  theirs  without  any  return,  muft  confe- 
quently  fix  eafe  and  opulence  in  a  manufacturing 
quarter  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  a  quarter  where 
neither  cultivation  nor  manual  induflry  is  much 
attended  to.  Suppofe  twenty-four  poor  females 
were  to  have  their  fubfiflence  furnifhed  to  them; 
and  twelve  of  thole  females,  imitating  the  practice 
in  Guernfey,  mould  after  dinner  affemble  alternately 
in  each  other's  houfes  with  their  knitting-needles, 
and  fpend  the  evenings  in  converfation  and  knitting 
of  (lockings ;  while  the  twelve  other  females  after 
dinner  fit  down  to  cards,  and  fpend  the  evenings  in 
play.  Thefe  lafl,  it  is  plain,  would  ever  remain  in 
indigence ;  but  the  former  would  in  procefs  of 
time  have  fomething  to  fell.  Neverthelefs,  the  va- 
lue of  what  they  offered  to  market  would  only  be 
a  retribution  of  the  value  of  their  fubfiflence, 
which  by  their  induflry  they  had  fixed,  while  the 
card-players  had  diflipated  theirs  without  any  re- 
turn. Thefe  twelve  induflrious  females  reprefent 
the  whole  clafs  of  manufacturers,  who  by  yielding 
a  return  of  a  permanent  nature,  equal  in  value  to 
the  fubliilence  they  confume,  give,  by  this  trans- 
formation, a  certain  flability  to  what  was  before  of 
a  more  perifhable  nature.  Thus  a  cart-load  of  ma- 
nufactured cloth  may  be  equivalent  to  five  cart- 
loads of  corn,  becaufe  it  has  coft  five  cart-loads  of 
corn  to  pay  for  the  wool  and  for  the  wages  of  the 
workmen.     An  additional  value  it  cannot  produce, 
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without  drawing  that  additional  value  from  fome 
other  revenue  before  created,  and  therefore  yields 
no  increafc.  But  ftill  it  is  a  circumftance  extremely 
in  favour  of  manufacturers,  that  they  do  not,  like 
half  the  nation,  cat  their  bread  for  nothing,  or  for 
an  old  long  -,  but  give  in  return  what  all  nations 
both  civilized  and  uncivilized  have  ever  deemed 
necefiliry  not  only  to  their  well  being,  but  to  their 
very  being ;  confequently  manufacturers  have  a 
molt  juit  right  to  be  called  an  eilential  clafs  in  ib- 
ciety,  next  after  the  cultivators.  Add  to  the 
above,  that  working  manufacturers  in  towns  and 
villages  being  accuftomed  to  confi der  the  value  of 
time,  are  often  led  to  employ  their  fpare  hours  in 
cultivating  a  potatoe  fpot,  or  a  fmall  garden,  which 
is  a  labour  that  yields  an  increafc  ;  and  in  the  po- 
pulous towns  the  rich  manufacturers,  inftead  of  a 
large  eftablifliment  of  fervants,  hounds,  and  horfes, 
difpofe  of  their  furplus  wealth  in  building  and  or- 
namenting villas,  or  improving  of  farms,  which 
places  them  in  the  productive  clafs  of  cultivators, 
and  confequently  adds  to  the  wealth  of  their  difirich 
Laftly,  though  manufacturers,  by  their  labour, 
do  not  increafe  the  revenue  or  income  of  a  ftate, 
yet  the  demand  for  their  fubfiftence  encourages  the 
farmers  in  their  neighbourhood  to  produce  that 
fubfiftence,  confequently  the  lands  in  fuch  fituations 
are  generally  better  cultivated  than  they  would 
otherwife  be;  and  this  better  cultivation,  adds  both 
to  the  wealth  of  the  diftrict,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  All  thefe  confiderations  united  ferve  to 
explain  how  wealth  and  opulence  may  be  concen- 
tered 
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tered  in  a  manufacturing  diftrict,  and  how  mafter 
manufacturers  may  acquire  great  capitals,  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  manufacturers  themfelves  do  nei- 
ther originate  nor  increafe  the  income  of  a  nation. 

As  manufacturers,  however,  in  general,  prevent 
that  part  of  the  national  income  which  goes  to 
their  fubfiftence  from  being  diffipated,  but  return 
it  in  fome  vendible  fabrick,  that  may  be  either  ufed 
or  fold,  it  will  be  a  great  object  with  every  wife 
ftatefman  to  give  every  encouragement  to  increafe 
the  number  of  manufacturers,  at  the  expence  of 
fuch  other  clafles  in  fociety  as  are  by  no  means 
effential  claffes.  A  nation  cannot  give  too  much 
into  manufactures,  provided  it  draws  its  manufac- 
turers from  the  fupernumeraries  in  other  dalles, 
whcfe  fubfiftence  is  in  reality  a  tax  upon  fociety. 
Every  one  acknowledges  that  the  indigent  poor  at 
prefent  on  the  parifh  rolls  in  Great  Britain,  who 
may  perhaps  exceed  400,000  in  number,  and  who 
contribute  nothing  to  their  own  fubfiftence,  are  a 
tax  and  burthen  upon  fociety  ;  and  in  fo  far  as  they 
are  really  helplefs,  their  fubfiftence  is  a  moft  necef- 
fary  and  a  moft  humane  tax.  But  were  one-fourth 
of  their  number,  or  100,000  of  them,  to  be  found 
capable  of  manual  labour,  the  eftablifhing  fuch  re- 
gulations as  would  transfer  that  fourth  into  the  clafs 
of  manufacturers,  would  probably  fave  a  million 
annually  to  the  nation.  The  manufacturing  clafs  in 
Great  Britain  might  alfo  be  profitably  reinforced 
from  the  fupernumerary  and  ufelefs  individuals  in 
many  other  clafTes  of  fociety.  Were  the  many  fu- 
pernumerary thoufands  that  could  be  fpared  from 

among 
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among  retailing  lhop-keepers,  from  among  ale- 
houfe-keepers,  inn-keepers,  apothecaries,  attornies, 
menial  fervants,  &c.  &x.  who  are  now  a  much 
heavier  tax  upon  fociety  than  the  parochial  poor, 
to  be  transferred  into  the  clafs  of  manufacturers,  we 
mould  foon  find  manufactures  more  abundant,  and 
at  much  cheaper  prices ;  that  is,  the  profperity  of 
the  nation  would  be  thereby  greatly  increafed,  be- 
caufe  probably  half  a  million  of  people,  who  at 
prefent  are  fubfifled  by  the  community,  without 
returning  to  it  any  equivalent,  would  in  that  cafe 
return  the  full  value  of  their  fubfiftence. 

A  nation,  however,  would  be  extremely  blind  to 
its  own  interefls,  who  fliould  augment  the  clafs  of 
manufacturers  at  the  expence  of  the  clafs  of  culti- 
vators. That  would  be,  in  a  manner,  to  neglect 
the  working  of  a  rich  gold  mine,  for  the  fake  of 
working  a  filver  mine,  that  did  no  more  than  pay  the 
wages  of  the  workmen.  The  labour  of  the  manu- 
facturer, we  have  feen,  is  profitable  in  fo  far  as 
it  returns  the  value  of  his  fubfiftence;  but  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator  not  only  returns  the  value 
of  his  own  fubfiftence,  but,  when  fkilfully  applied, 
and  aided  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  yields  a  furplus 
fufficient  to  feed  four  or  five  other  perfons ;  confe- 
quently  the  more  numerous  the  clafs  of  fkilful  cul- 
tivators is  in  any  nation,  and  the  greater  the  fertility 
of  its  foil,  the  greater  will  be  the  refources  of  that 
nation.  It  is  the  mafs  of  furplufles  occasioned  by 
the  whole  of  the  cultivators,  that  forms  the  revenue 
of  every  other  cfafs  in  fociety.  It  is  that  which  fets 
the  carpenter  and  mafoiv  to  work ;  it  is  that  which 
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the  foldier  and  failor ;  it  is  that  which  enriches 
the  fhop-keeper ;  it  is  that  which  pays  the  fees  of 
the  lawyer  and  phyfician.     In  fhort,  the  only  iburce 
of  every  payment  in  a  ftate  is  the  produce  of  its 
]ands  and  its  feas,  exclufive  of  the  fmall  income  it 
may  acquire  by  foreign  commerce,  fmall  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  immenfity  of  the  other,  and  often  im- 
politically  procured   at   the  expence  of  that  other. 
What  clafs  in  fociety  lo  much  claims  the  encourage- 
ment and  fupport  of  a  wife  legiflature  as  that  clafs, 
which  alone  originates  and  iricreafes  the  wealth  of 
by  fumifhing  a  furplus   much  beyond  its 
own  fubliftence.     Thirty  hay-makers  will  in  five  or 
fix  days  make  an  hundred  pounds  worth  of  ha}r ;  a 
value   exceeding  their  own  fubfiftence    five  or   fix 
fold.     Twenty  negroes  in  Carolina  will  produce  as 
much  rice  as  will  purchafe  the  labour  of  an  hundred 
manufacturers   in    Great    Britain.       The    patriarch 
Ifaac,   we  are   told,  fowed   and  reaped  an  hundred 
fold,    which,    allowing  even  one-half  for  expence, 
leaves  a  neat  profit  of  5000  per  cent.     The  culti- 
vators of  rice  in  China,    it  is  laid,    often  reap  an 
hundred   fold,    and   have   two   crops   in    one    year; 
which,    fuppofing  the  fame   degree   of   expence   as 
before,  will  give  a  neat  profit  of  10,000  per  cent. 
But  were  the  profit  of  the  cultivator,    as    in    lefs 
fertile  climates,  to  amount  only  to  400  per  cent,  or 
even  to  100  per  cent,  or  even  but  to  50  per  cent, 
it  has  this  advantage  over  the  profits  of  every  other 
clafs  in  fociety    that  it  is  all  increafe,  not  being 
formed  by  the  diminution   of  the   revenue   of  any 
other  clafs.     Nature  yields  the  profit  to  him,  and 

through 


through  him,  to  the  whole  community,  who  have 
nothing  elie  to  fubliit  upon,  excepting  perhaps . 
:,    fhme   tmall  gains    from   tor 
commerce  ;  which  commerce,  however,  would  toon 
le  to  exiir,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fupport  of  the 

iltivz.- 

Since,  then,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  is  that  alone 
which  originates  and  increales  the  revenue  of  a  r 
a  wile  nation  will  zealouily  purfue  every  measure 
that  may  tend  to  increa.T  rubers  in  that  clal's 

not  only  from  the  many  uneilential  dalles  in  fociety, 
but  even  from  the  chts  of  manufacturers  irielf. 
Inilead  of  making  manufactures  the  attractive 
principle  of  cultivation,  fiich  a  nation  will  follow 
the  much  more  natural  and  more  profitable  fyftern 
of  making  cultivation  the  attractive  principle  of 
rnanufaexure  :e  there  is  in  any  corner  of  its 

on  lands  unimproved,  it  will  advance  its  prof- 
perity  much  more  rapidly,   and  eftablifh  it  much 
more  lolidly,  by  directing  the  induftnr  of  its  in 
bitants  not  to  manufactures,   hut  to  the 
tion  of  thofe  land*.     The  labour  of  the  man- 
have  teen  is  fteriie  or  unfruitful  in  cor 
rilbn  of  that  of  the  cultivator.     This  lift,  by  origi- 
nating lubntfcence,  originates  and  fupports  pop 
tion ;  and  by  originating  more  than  his  own  fubfift- 
ence,   creates  annually  a  new  fund  for  purchi 
all  the  conveniencies  that  it  is  in  the  power  cf  the 
manufacturer   to  p:  .vhether  that  manufac- 

turer  re -ides  in  fa  p  urifli  or  ten  thousand  miles 
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From  not   inveftigating  in  what   the  Wealth  of 
Nations  confifh,  and  where  it  originates,  the  want 
of  manufactures  has  been  by  many  writers  alleged 
as  an  apology  for  neglected  and  deficient  agricul- 
ture.    The  great  cry  has  been,  even  among  legif- 
lators  themfelves,  let  us  have  but  manufactures,  and 
then  we  fhall  have  well-cultivated  lands.     The  falfe 
principle  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  manufactures  produce  a 
revenue,  has  given  fupport  'to  this  very  mifleading 
and   pernicious    doctrine — a   doctrine,    indeed,    of. 
much  older  date  than  that  of  Dr.  Smith's  Enquiry. 
It  is,  however,  with  great  pleafure  I'obferve,  that  fe- 
veral  of  the  authors  of  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Scot- 
land, particularly  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  in  the  judi- 
cious account  of  his  parifli  of  Corftorphine,  view  the 
fubject  in  a  very  different  light.  Like  faithful  paftors, 
as  well  as  ikilful  politicians,  they  plainly  (hew,  by 
many  judicious  arguments,    that  from  motives  of 
religion  and  morality,   as  well  as  from  motives  of 
worldly  advantage,  the  cultivation  of  the  territory 
ought  to  have  the  preference  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
manufactures,    more  efpecially  as  manufactures  are 
at  prefent  eflablilhed  in  many  parts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    Agriculture.  I  hope,  will  foon  be  viewed  by 
the  whole  Britifh  nation,    and  by  the  whole  Irifh 
nation,  in  the  fame  light  as  it  is  viewed  by  thole 
reverend  writers;  and  that  it  fhouid  be  fo  viewed, 
is  the  great  purpofe  of  my  prefent  difcourfe. 

If.no  national  revenue  proceeds  from  manufac- 
tures,   and  if   all  national   revenue  proceeds   from 
agriculture,  which  truths  I  prefume  the  preceding 
pages   have  made  very  manifeft,    it  may   then,    I 
2  think 
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think,  be  expected,  that  the  land  owners  in  both 
iflands,  zealoufly  concurring  with  their  refpective 
legiflatures,  will  without  delay  adopt  fuch  meafures  as 
may  fpread  cultivation  over  every  mountain  and 
over  every  valley  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
While  a  field  admitting  cultivation  can  be  found 
for  every  idler,  let  no  idler  be  without  a  field. 
Houfes  of  induftry  are  good  things;  but  fields  of 
induftry  are  much  better;  and  were  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  be  wholly  overfpread  with  fuch  fields, 
the  annual  revenue  of  thefe  iflands  would  thereby 
foon  acquire  a  real  augmentation  of  twenty  millions 
fterling.  I  fay  a  real  augmentation,  and  not  a 
nominal.  A  nominal  augmentation  only  ferves  to 
heighten  prices,  to  the  prejudice  of  foreign  com- 
merce; but  a  real  augmentation  would  actually 
•lower  them,  and  increafe  both'  the  numbers  and  the 
eafe  of  the  people. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  the  means  of  this 
augmentation  within  themfelves.  It  may  be  effected 
without  treaties  of  commerce  ;  without  any  acquifi- 
tion  of  new  territory,  and  without  any  increafe  of 
the  balance  of  trade.  But  it  cannot  be  effected 
unlefs  the  pofTeffors  of  land  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  thofe  who  are  willing  to  undergo  the 
fatigue  of  cultivating  them.  From  the  falfe  notion 
that  manufactures  are  a  fource  of  wealth,  land 
owners  are  extremely  ready  to  give  perpetual  leafes 
to  manufacturers.  But  what  an  overflow  of  wealth 
would  they  not  procure  to  themfelves,  and  to  the 
nation,  would  they  but  (hew  an  equal  readinefs  to 
give  perpetual  leafes   to  cultivators,    from    whofe 
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labours  it  has  been  fhewn,  and  not  from  the  labours 
of  manufacturers,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  originates. 

Let  cultivators  have  the  fame  fecurity  given  to 
them  that  is  lavifhed  upon  manufacturers,  and 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  would  quickly  appear 
as  ready  to  contract:  an  alliance  with  their  native  foil, 
as  the  vine  is  to  contract  an  alliance  with  the  lofty 
poplar.  We  fhould  then  hear  of  hundreds  of 
thoufands  of  new  marriages  between  farmers  and 
their  farms,  no  matter  whether  of  great  or  of  fmall 
extent,  for  what  is  great  to  the  capacity  and  means 
of  one  farmer,  may  be  fmall  to  the  capacity  and 
means  of  another.  The  giving  fecurity  to  the 
labourer  would  give  activity  to  the  fpade  and  the 
plough,  on  every  vyafte  and  on  every  heath  in  Great 
Britain.  Innumerable  buildings  would  be  raifed  by 
new  cultivators,  not  only  along  our  rivers,  our 
canals,  and  public  roads  •>  but  in  fequeftered  places, 
now  inhabited  by  moor  fowl  and  wild  deer.  And 
intermixed  with  the  buildings  of  thofe  new  cultiva- 
tors, would  be  the  houfes  of  new  manufacturers ;  fo 
that  a  traveller  journeying  from  fouth  to  north,  or 
from  eaft  to  weft,  would  find  every  where  over  the 
whole  illand,  a  neat  habitation  within  a  mile,  or 
within  half  a*  mile  of  another. 

A  decided  preference  to  cultivation,  by  no  means 
implies  a  neglect  of  manufactures.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  natural  genius  affifted  by  erudition,  con- 
jitrant  amice;  they  in  moft  cafes  mutually  promote 
each  others  profperity ;  and  would  more  efpecially 
do  fo,  if  manufacturers,  inflead  of  being  impoli- 
tically  crowded  together  in  great  towns,  were  every 
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where  intermixed  with  the  cultivators.  By  this 
fyftem  the  unprofitable  wafle  of  expence  in  trans- 
porting goods  forwards  and  backwards  would  be 
avoided.  Manufacturers  would  every  where  be  near 
to  their  fubfiftence;  and  cultivators  would  no  where 
be  obliged  to  go  far  from  their  habitations  for  the 
common  fabrics  they  wanted  to  purchafe.  Above 
all  a  virtuous  Simplicity  of  manners  would  be  pre- 
ferved  among  the  people ;  and  while  induftry  and 
content  would  be  every  where  dirTufed>  the  land 
would  overflow  literally  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
the  population,  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  ftate 
rolling  on  their  natural  foundation,  would  gradually 
rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperity  that  the  ifland 
was  fufceptible  of.  Such  would  be  the  happy  con- 
fequenccs  of  adopting  the  fyftem  of  the  Economifls, 
in  considering  the  produce  of  the  foil  as  the  fource 
of  all  revenue,  and  giving  the  preference  to  that 
branch  of  induftry,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
augmentation  of  that  produce. 

Having,  I  think,  clearly  proved  that  the  revenue 
of  a  flate  arifes  folely  from  the  produce  of  its  lands, 
and  that  Dr.  Smith's  arguments  in  fupport  of  the 
productivenefs  of  manufactures  are  altogether  il- 
lufive,  I  (hall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  funda- 
mental error  of  the  French  Economifls  in  ranking 
the  proprietors  of  lands  as  a  productive  clafs  in 
Society ;  and  (hall  explain  the  principle  founded  in 
nature,  which  when  acted  upon,  renders  the  pro- 
prietors of  land,  not  indeed  a  productive  clafs,  -but 
an  ejjhitial  clafs,  and  the  mofl  honourable  clafs  in 
faciety. 
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In  fo  far  as  a  proprietor  of  land  cultivates  his  own 
poffeflion,  or  a  part  of  his  own  poffeflion,  he  cer- 
tainly ranks  among  cultivators,  and  confequently  is 
one  in  the  productive  clafs  in  fociety.  But  when  he 
does  not  actually  interfere  with  the  cultivation  of 
his  land,  and  merely  lets  it  out  to  be  cultivated  by 
others  for  a  certain  rent,  (which  in  Europe  is  the 
cafe  with  ninety-nine  proprietors  in  an  hundred)  it 
is  evident  he  from  that  moment  ceafes  to  be  of  the 
productive  clafs,  and  becomes  one  in  the  many  un- 
productive claries  of  the  community. 

Every  clafs  of  men  in  a  ftate,  except  the  clafs  of 
cultivators,  is  properly  an  unproductive  clafs.  But. 
among  the  indefinite  number  of  unproductive 
clafTes  fome  are  effential  to  the  being  of  a  (late, 
while  others  are  wholly  uneffential,  though  they  may 
be  convenient  for  its  well  being.  What  is  effential 
to  the  being  of  a  thing,  is  that  without  which  the 
thing  itfelf  could  not  exift.  Thus  it  is  effential  to 
gold  to  be  incorruptible,  to  be  yellow,  to  be  very 
weighty,  very  mailable,  &c.  but  it  is  not  effential  to 
gold  to  be  round  or  fquare,  To  a  globe  or  circle  it 
is  effential  to  be  round.  To  a  mufket  it  feems  ef- 
fential to  have  a  barrel,  a  lock,  a  flock,  and  a  ram- 
rod ;  but  it  is  not  effential  to  it  to  have  inlaid  work 
or  gold  or  filveVornaments.  Thus  in  examining  the 
claffes  in  civil  fociety  that  are  effential  to  its  very 
exiftence,  we  mall  find  that  they  may  be  all  reduced 
to  the  four  following;  firft  of  all  the  productive 
clafs  of  cultivators ;  fecondly,  the  clafs  of  manufac- 
turers; thirdly,  the  clafs  of  defenders;  and  fourthly, 
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the  clafs  of  inftruclors ;  for  every  civil  fociety  muft 
he  fed,  muft  be  clothed,  defended,  and  inftructed. 

On  the  fuppofition  of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre  of 
wic  pai.v  perpetuelle,  or  a  perpetual  peace,  the  clafs 
of  defenders  would  ceafe  to  be  an  eflential  clafs  in 
fociety ;  and  in  a  ftate  that  chofe  to  be  as  illiterate 
as  the  Romans  were  before  they  became  acquainted 
with  Grecian  literature,  or  as  the  Grecians  them- 
felves  were  till  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  clafs 
of  inftructors  would  alfo  ceafe  to  be  an  efTential 
clafs.  But  as  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  renders 
defence  abfolutely  neceflary  >  and  as  his  mental  im- 
provement ought  no  lefs  to  be  an  object  with  him 
.than  his  corporeal  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  the 
claries  of  defenders  and  inftrudtors  are  as  juftly  en- 
titled to  be  deemed  eflential  as  the  claries  of  culti- 
vators and  manufacturers,  and  I  have  therefore  men- 
tioned them  as  fuch,  though  the  clafs  of  cultivators 
be  the  only  productive  clafs. 

The  proprietors  of  land  as  mere  receivers  of  land 
Tents  are  not  an  eflential  Clafs  in  fociety,  any  more 
than  engravers,  ftatuaries*  &c.  It  is  by  the  confti- 
tutional  appropriation  of  the  rents  of  land  to  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  that  the  receivers  of  thofe  rents 
become  an  eflential  clafs  in  fociety.  By  ieparating 
the  rents  of  lands  from  the  conftitutional  purpoie  of 
the  defence  of  the  ftate,  the  receivers  of  thofe  rents 
inftead  of  being  an  eflential  clafs,  render  themfelves 
one  of  the  moft  uneflential  and  moft  burdenibme 
claffes  in  fociety.  This  fundamental  maxim  is 
applicable  to  all  ftates ;  but  I  fiiall  confider  it  chiefly 
in  regard  to  Great  Britain.     In   Great   Britain  the 
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rents  of  the  lands  may  be  ftated  at  twe'nty-fivef 
millions,  making  a  burden  upon  agriculture 
amounting  to  one  third,  and  in  fome  cafes  to 
Hear  one  half  of  all  that  the  iiland  produces,  which* 
As  has  been  fhewn,  is  our  only  revenue. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  abfolutely 
rieceffary  for  the  fubfiflence  of  man,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rent  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  farmer  could  culti- 
vate it  as  well  without  paying  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent, 
or  thirty  per  cent  for  leave  to  cultivate  it ;  and  we 
iiave  the  experience  before  our  eyes,  that  young 
itates  thrive  exceedingly,  by  being  exempt  from 
that  unnecefTary  tax.  What  has  drawn  fo  many" 
iettlers  from  Europe  over  to  the  late  Britifh  Colonies 
in  America,  but  the  happy  circumftance  of  having 
lands  without  paying  any  rent,  and  formerly  with 
the  impolitic  indulgence  of  paying  hardly  any 
public  burdens.  The  circumftance  of  paying  no- 
rent  has  been  the  attracting  loadftone  to  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands  to  the  American  fliores.  Now 
can  it  be  faid  that  the  lands  of  America  yield  the 
lefs*  becaufe  the  cultivators  of  them  are  alfo  the 
pofierTors  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cultivators  of  the  lands  in  America  being  at  the  fame- 
time  the  pofTeiibrs  of  thofe  lands,  are  thereby  ex- 
empted from  a  tax  of  33  per  cent,  which  the 
cultivators  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  fubjeft 
to,  which  circumftance  has  been  the  very  animating 
foul  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  enabling, 
them,  in  the  commerce  of  grain,  to  underfel  their 
mother  country  in  foreign  markets.     Nay,  it  has 
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even  ferved  them  as  a  bounty  of  thirty-three  per 
cent,  to  pour  their  corn  in  upon  us,  which  was  the 
lame  thing  in  point  of  policy  on  our  fide,  as  if  a 
duty  of  thirty-three  per  cent  had  been  impofed 
upon  Newcaftle  coals,  and  American  coals  had  been 
admitted  duty  free. 

If  the  practical  example  of  the  late  Britifh 
American  Colonies  proves  to  a  demonflration,  that 
flates  may  not  only  exift,  but  flourifh  with  the 
greateft  profperity,  without  paying  any  rents  for  the 
lands  that  yield  them  their  fubfiitence,  the  plain 
conclufion  is,  that  land  rents  abftractedly  confiderec] 
are  unneceflary  burdens,  and  that  land  renters  in 
that  fenfe  are  not  an  effential  clafs  in  fociety. 

How  then  will  a  wife  government,  acting  in  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  nature,  render  the  re- 
ceivers of  land  rents  an  efTential  qlafs  in  fociety  ? 
The  political  Economifl  anfwers  by  aligning  them  an, 
appropriate  occupation  5  for  it  is  contrary  to  all 
reafon,  and  to  all  policy,  to  allow  mere  idlers  in  a 
ftate,  or  to  fuffer  thofe  who  receive  one  third,  or 
even  but  one  fourth  of  the  whole  income  of  the 
kingdom,  to  do  nothing  for  it  in  return.  We  are 
by  the  law  of  our  nature  condemned  to  earn  our 
bread  by  the  fweat  of  our  brow;  but  no  law  can 
|uftly  exift,  by  which  one  man  fhall  earn  his  bread 
by  the  fweat  of  another  man's  brow,  without  render- 
ing for  it  fome  equivalent. 

The  fum  of  twenty-five  millions  fterling,  making 
between  one  third,  and  one  fourth  of  the  whole  in* 
come  of  Great  Britain^  being  paid  by  the  cultivators 
to  the  proprietors  of  landj  and  being,  as  appears,  an 
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a&ual  burden  upon  the  community,  reafon  and 
found  policy  point  it  out  as  the  natural  fund  for 
the  defence  of  the  community.  When  thus  applied 
by  the  legiflature,  the  pofTeflbrs  of  thofe  rents  in- 
ftantly  become  not  only  an  effential  clafs  in  fociety ; 
but  an  honourable  clafs  likewife;  for  honour  will 
ever  be  freely  allowed  to  thofe,  whole  profeflion  it  is 
to  be  ready  to  rifk  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  the 
community. 

A  cafe  of  danger  to  this  kingdom,  can  hardly  be 
fuppofed,  that  would  require  the  military  exertions 
of  every  fourth  perfon  in  it,  that  is,  that  would 
abforb  the  fourth  part  of  its  yearly  income,  or  in 
other  words,  the  whole  of  the  land  rents.  A  part  of 
thofe  rents  therefore  may,  without  the  rifk  of  any 
deficiency  in  point  of  defence,  be  appropriated  to 
the  annual  maintenance  of  the  fourth  effential  clafs 
in  fociety,  namely,  the  effential  and  honourable  clafs 
of  inflruciors. 

A  full  fourth,  or,  perhaps,  near  a  third  of  the 
annual  national  income  being  thus  applied,  or  ap- 
plicable to  the  fupport  of  the  defenders  and  inftruc- 
tors,  the  people  ought  t<5  be  exempted  from  every 
fpecies  of  taxation  for  the  purpofes  of  defence  and 
inftrudlion,  that  is,  government  ought  to  draw  the 
whole  of  the  national  fupplies  in  all  cafes,  from  the 
rents  of  lands,  as  thofe  rents  afford  an  ample  fund 
for  every  fuppofed  cafe  of  emergency. 

Such  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the  principles 
of  the  political  Economifls,  in  refpecl  to  countries 
where  the  cultivators  pay  rents  for  the  lands  they 
cultivate  j  and  in  thofe  countries  where  the  cultiva- 
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tors  pay  no  rents  for  the  lands  they  occupy,  but  ar6 
the  mafters  of  their  own  furplufes,  the  defence  of 
their  lands,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  from  an  enemy, 
muft  come  out  of  thofe  furplufes,  or  what  is  worfe, 
mult  come  out  of  the  capital  poffemon  itfelf,  upon 
the  principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread. 

Thofe  whofe  minds  have  been  preoccupied  with 
the  expediency  and  re&itude  of  the  prefent  mod 
chaotic  fyftem  of  taxation,  and  with  the  n^pn  of 
the  vaft  income  arifing  to  the  ftate  from  mBufac- 
tures,  have  exprefTed  great  furprize  and  aftonifhment 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  Economifts,  that  the  public 
fupplies  ought  to  be  drawn  wholly  and  direftly 
from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  furplus  produce 
of  lands,  that  is,  that  there  fhould  be  no  tax  but  a 
land  tax.  To  the  fuperficial  it  has  been  matter  of 
drollery ;  to  the  ferious  a  Humbling  block ;  and  to 
the  half-knowing  an  inexplicable  riddle.  In  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  it  has  had  a  great  variety  of 
oppofers,  as  well  as  of  approvers.  The  witty  YoU 
taire  attacked  it  in  one  of  his  mofl  flimfy  pror 
du&ions,  L'homme  a  Quarante  Ecus.  The  ferious 
Necker  expreffes  his  doubts  of  it ;  and  argues  upon 
its  impracticability ;  but  his  arguments  are  fuch  as 
mofl  clearly  prove,  thai  the  lubjeft  had  not  been 
juftly  conceived  by  him. 

In  Britain,  Dr.  Adam  Smith  views  it  afkance,  and 
cautioufly  ihoves  off  the  difcuflion  of  its  merits,  in 
the  following  evafive  words.  '  Without  entering, 
*  he  fays,  into  the  difagreeable  difcuflion  of  the 
\  metaphyseal  arguments,  by  which  the  Economifts 
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'  fupport  their  very  ingenious  theory,  it  will  fuf- 
4  ficiently  appear  from  the  following  review  what 
'  are  the  taxes  that  fall  finally  on  the  rent  of  land, 
'  and  what  are  thofe  that  fall  finally  upon  fome 
*  other  fund.'  The  perufal  and  reperufal  of  that 
very  long  and  defultory  review,  to  which  he  refers, 
has  not  to  me  difcovered  that  difference  of  funds, 
from  whence  taxes  originate,  which  he  was  to  make 
fo  evident.  The  Economifts  found  their  fyftem  of 
policy^ and  finance  upon  the  three  principles  of 
nioiwt}*  weight,  and  meafun3 >  and  if  we  are  to 
reckon  with  Dr.  Smith,  number,  weighty  and  mca- 
Jure,  to  be  metaphyfics,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know 
what  we  are  to  confider  as  phyfics. 

Though  Dr.  Smith  thus  glides  over  in  a  moft 
curforily  manner,  a  fubjeft  of  enquiry  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  the  Wealth  of  Nations;  yet  another 
Eritifh  political  writer,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  think*  it 
deferving  of  a  very  particular  difeuflion.  Mr, 
Young  declares  himfelf  a  warm  antagonift  tc  the 
idea  of  the  Economifts,  of  drawing  the  whole  of  the 
public  fupplies  from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the 
furplus  produce  of  land,  and  endeavours  to  combat 
it  by  fair  reaibning ;  but  reafening  that  is  not  fub- 
ftantiaL  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  much  in- 
debted to  him,  for  the  perfevering  and  patriotic 
zeal  with  which  he  has  illuftrated  and  enforced 
many  truths,  important  to  their  proiperity.  He 
every  where  appears  to  me  a  candid  fearcher  after 
truth,  difclaiming  any  hypothecs,  though  inadver- 
tently adopted  by  himfelf,  that  has  not  truth  for  its 
bafis.     Therefore  in  giving  a  full  refutation  to  his 

very 
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yery  erroneous  doctrines  on  this  point,  and  others 
connected  with  it,  and  dependent  upon  it,  I  doubt 
not  but  he  will  think  me  entitled  to  his  warmeft 
thanks.  My  appeal  fhall  be  from  Mr.  Young  ill 
informed,  to  Mr.  Young  better  informed,  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  I  fhall  have  him  among  the  firft 
and  mod  zealous  of  my  profelytes. 

Having  in  the  preceding  pages  explained  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Economics,  namely, 
that  a  flate  pofTeffing  a  large  territory  has  no  other 
revenue  than  that  arifmg  from  the  produce  of  its 
lands,  (exclufive  of  fome  fmall  income  from  foreign 
commerce)  and  as  one  third  of  that  produce  is  in 
Great  Britain  given  by  thofe  who  raife  it,  to  a  clafs 
of  men,  who  if  they  were  not  to  defend  the  flate, 
would  in  a  political  fenfe  have  pothing  to  do,  the 
defence  of  the  ftate  therefore  naturally  and  politi- 
cally devolves  upon  that  clafs  of  men,  as  every  other 
clafs  of  men  in  a  flate  has  its  refpeftive  employ- 
ment. From  the  fundamental  principle  above 
mentioned  and  above  explained,  it  follows,  that 
fince  there  ought  to  be  no  other  tax  for  the  defence 
of  the  flate  than  a  land  tax,  that  tax  ought  to  be 
mofl  carefully  collected,  in  a  jufl  proportion  according 
,to  the  exigencies  of  the  flate,  and  that  it  is  highly 
criminal  in  any  receiver  of  land  rents,  to  withhold 
from  Government  his  due  proportion  of  thofe  rents. 

A  crowd  of  new  ideas,  in  regard  to  finance,  will 
immediately  fucceed  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are 
fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  prin* 
ciple,  and  its  corollary;  and  their  eyes  will  be 
opened  to  the  infignificance  of  almoft  all  that  Hume, 
4  Montef. 
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Montefquieu,  Neckar,  Dr.  Smith,  and  many  others 
have  faid  upon  the  fubjecl:.  The  wild  deviation 
from  the  true  principle  of  taxation,  which  is  now, 
and  for  near  two  hundred  years  has  been,  the  practice 
of  every  European  ftate,  has  ferved  as  an  unfurmount- 
able  barrier  to  the  acumen  and  fpirlt  of  enquiry  of 
thofe  writers.  They  have  fliewn  themfelves  as  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  public  fupply  and 
national  defence,  as  we  were  with  New  Holland 
before  the  difcoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  Among 
the  few  nothings  mentioned  by  Montefquieu  on  the 
fubjecl:  of  taxation,  he  moil  decidedly,  but  abfurdly 
fays,  the  natural  tax  of  moderate  governments  is 
the  duty  laid  on  merchandize,  which  is  really  paid 
by  the  confumer.  Wonderful !  we  have  not  how- 
ever one  word  from  him,  why  fuch  a  tax  is  more 
natural  than  a  tax  upon  dogs,  or  upon  hackney 
coaches.  The  complaints  of  the  excefs  of  taxes  in 
France,  had  made  an  impreflion  upon  him ;  and  he 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  that  fubjecl  in 
general,  which  greatly  fupports  the  fyftem  of  the 
Economifts,  and  might  have  opened  to  him  the 
right  tract,  if- his  mind  had  not  been  completely 
hood- winked  as  to  that  point.     *  It  was  the  excefs 

*  of  taxes,  he  fays,  that  occafioned  the  prodigious 
'  facility,  with  which  the  Mahomedans  carried  on 

*  their  conquefts.     Inflead  of  a  continual  feries  of 

*  extortions  devifed   by  the  fubtle  avarice  of  the 

*  Greek  Emperors,  the  people  were  fubje&ed  to  a 
c  fingte  tribute,  which  was  paid  and  collected  with 
(  eafe.  Thus  they  were  far  happier  in  obeying  a 
i  barbarous  nation,  than  a  corrupt  government,   in 

6  which 
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■  which  they  fuffered  every  inconvenience  of  loft 
1  liberty,  with  all  the  horrors  of  prefent  flavery.* 
This  Jingle  tribute,  paid  with  eafe  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  conquering  Turks,  was  probably  the  produce  of 
the  foil  at  prime  coft,  that  is,  unenhanced  by  no- 
minal money,  by  excifes,  &c.  The  plain  under- 
{landings  of  the  Turks  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  produce  of  the  foil  was  the  natural  fource  of 
income,  and  that  it  was  true  policy  to  apply  to  that 
fource  directly,  and  to  ufe  every  means  to  make  it 
more  abundant.  And  that  fyftem  they  feem, 
through  fucceeding  ages,  to  have  perfevered  in ;  for 
the  eleganr  Bufbequius,  the  Imperial  ambaflador,  iri 
his  letters  from  Turkey,  written  near  two  hundred 
years  ago,  mentions  with  admiration  the  great  fer- 
tility and  well-cultivated  fields  of  Afia  Minor ;  and 
we  have  it  alfo  upon  good  authority,  that  not  half 
a  century  ago  the  bufhel  of  wheat  was  fold  at 
Smyrna  for  lefs  than  feventeen-pence*. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  treatife  entitled  Political 
Arithmetic,  oppofes  with  much  zeal  the  idea  of  a 
lingle  tribute,  or,  in  other  words,  a  land-tax,  ade- 
quate to  the  defence  of  the  ftate  in  every  emer- 
gency ;  but  his  arguments,  when  examined  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Economifts,  will  be  found  to 
be  mere  delufions,  though  of  a  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency to  the  public  welfare,  while  they  remain  un- 
refuted.  It  would  be  a  very  tedious  bufinefs  to 
expofe  all  the  errors  in  that  performance,  which  are 
thick  fcattered  in  the  midft  of  many  ufeful  truths ; 

*  Vide  Trails  on  the  Corn  Trade,  p.  33. 
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and  it  would  likewiie  be  an  unneceflary  talk,  as  the 
refutation  of  the  eifential  errors  will  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  others,  and  take  from  the  whole 
the  power  of  further  misleading. 

It  is  an  idea  of  Mr.  Young,  and  of  many  others, 
befides  him,  that  near  one-half  of  the  income  of 
the  nation  arifes  from  manufactures;  and  upon  this 
idea  he  fays,  page  239,  '  The  income  of  our  foil 
1  is  very   confiderable,    but   does  not  make  much 

*  above  half  the  total  income  of  the  ftate.      The 

*  profits  and  labour  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and 

*  arts,   are  of  a  vaft  amount,    confequently  to  ex- 

*  empt  therrj  all  from  taxation,  and  throw  the 
6  whole  burden  on  land,  would  be  unequal  and  op- 

*  preflive  in  the  higheft  degree.'  This  reafoning 
would  be  juft,  were  any  revenue  in  reality  to  arife 
to  the  ftate  from  manufactures,  made  and  fold  at 
home;  but  as  I  have  above  (hewn  in  my  remarks 
on  Dr.  Smith's  fifth  obfervation,  that  manu- 
factures, though  greatly  beneficial  to  the  commu-. 
nity,  really  produce  no  revenue,  that  is,  no  actual 
augmentation  or  renovation  of  wealth,  it  confe- 
quently follows,  that  no  public  fupply  can  be 
drawn  from  them.  There  is  not,  therefore,  the 
fmalleft  neceffity  for  further  enlarging  on  this  point* 
as  what  is  before  faid  is  a  fufficient  explanation, 
of  it. 

I  fhall  proceed  to  confider  another  fundamental 
error  of  Mr.  Young,  which  pervades  the  whole  of 
his  performance.  He  has,  like  Dr.  Adam  Smith* 
never  once  confidered  the  political  nature  of  rent 
paid   by   a  cultivator    for    leave   to   cultivate   the 

ground. 
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ground.  With  him  the  rent  of  land  is  fomething 
facred,  indefeafibly  appropriated  to  the  landlords, 
who  have  a  right  to  increafe  it  as  much  as  pofliblc, 
and  to  difpofe  of  it  as  they  plcafe.  It  is  no  burden 
upon  the  cultivators,  that  is,  upon  the  community 
at  large;  for  the  cultivators,  he  fays,  in  this  coun- 
try, feel  very  little  the  burden  of  taxation,  which 
he  attempts  to  prove  by  feveral  curfory  obfervations 
on  the  excifes,  cufloms,  window-lights,  poor  rates, 
and  other  taxes,  totally  overlooking  the  payment  of 
rent,  that  is,  the  payment  of  fix  millings  and  eight 
pence  in  the  pound,  or  even  but  five  millings  in 
the  pound,  by  the  farmer,  of  all  his  earnings  and 
profits.  Sentiments  fomewhat  fimilar  I  remember 
to  have  read  feveral  years  ago,  apologifing  for  the 
conduct  of  fome  land  owners  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland j  who  dating  that  they  had  a  right  to  do 
as  they  pleafed  with  their  own,  upon  that  principle 
railed  their  rents  exorbitantly,  and  thereby  com- 
pelled their  tenants  to  emigrate  to  America.  The 
tenants  practically  replied  to  this  falfe  principle  of 
'their  unfeeling  landlords,  by  fhewing  them  thar. 
they  had  a  right  to  inhabit  where  they  pleafed. 
Now,  according,  to  the  principle  of  the  Economifts, 
every  man  in  a  ftate  ought  to  have  fome  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  rents  of  lands  being  a  furplus  income 
falling  into  the  lap  of  the  land  owners,  Without 
their  contributing  to  the  production  of  that  furplus, 
and  tending  to  enhance  the  price  of  things  one- 
third  or  one-fourth,  reafon  requires  that  the  land 
owners  mould  do  fomething  for  the  community  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  having  this  furplus  fecured 

*  to 
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to  them  by  the  community.     The  words  of  Cicero 
to  this  purpofe  are  very  appofite,  *  Major  hereditas 

*  venit  unicuique  veflrum  in  iifdem  bonis  a  jure  8c 

*  a  legibus,    quam  ab  iis,  a  quibus  ilia  ipfa  bona 

*  relicta  funt  *'  that  is,  You  are  not  fo  much  in- 
debted to  your  rich  father  or  rich  grand-father  for 
the  great  landed  income  you  poffefs,  as  to  the  laws 
and  government  which  protect  you  in  the  poffeflion 
of  that  income.  Government  having  thus  a  natural 
claim  upon  thofe  whom  it  protects  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  incomes,  to  the  production  of  which 
they  contribute  no  labour  of  their  own,  has  a  right 
to  afk  for  a  part  of  this  furplus  for  the  defence  of 
the  flate,  as  being  the  only  difpofable  revenue  in 
the  flate.  For  the  cultivator,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
both  fight  and  at  the  fame  time  provide  fubfiflence 
for  the  community ;  the  fiiherman  when  fifhing 
cannot  be  fighting ;  the  manufacturer,  if  any  thing 
be  taken  from  his  wages,  mufl  either  flarve  or  raife 
his  wages,  which  lafi  tends  to  load  commodities 
with  an  artificial  value.  The  flate,  however,  mud 
be  defended ;  and  thus,  by  placing  the  defence 
upon  the  furplus  revenue,  every  landlord  in  the 
kingdom  becomes  politically  as  much  a  tenant  to 
the  flate,  as  any  of  his  farmers  is  a  tenant  to  him. 

Another  very  capital  error  which  Mr.  Young  en-* 
deavours  to  eflablifh  is,  that  an  equal  land  tax 
raifed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  rents, 
would  be  a  mofl  pernicious  fyftem.  His  fhort  ar- 
gument in  iupport  of  this  error  is,  that  the  im- 
prover would  thereby  be  taxed  according  to  his 
improvements.     Now  if  we  examine  this  herculean 

«  argu- 
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argument^  printed  by  him  in  capital  letters,  we" 
fliall  find  that  it  is  wholly  unfubftantial,  and  that 
Mr.  Young  himfelf  will  affift  us  in  refuting  his  own 
falfe  doctrine.  In  the  firft  place,  his  conclufion 
does  not  follow  from  his  premifes ;  for  a  real  four 
(hillings  in  the  pound,  though  not  now  paid,  may 
be  demanded  from  lands  that  have  received  no  im- 
provement for  thefe  hundred  years.  But  waving 
this  overfight,  the  Economift  affirms,  that  the  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Young  againft  a  valuation  of  the 
land  tax  according  to  the  real  amount  of  the  rents, 
is  the  ftrongeft  argument  in  favour  of  fuch  a  valu- 
ation. When  does  a  creditor  moft  naturally  look 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt,  but  when  his  debtor  is 
in  cafli  ?  When  ought  government  fo  properly  to 
alk  more  of  a  landlord,  as  when  that  landlord  afks 
more  of  his  tenant  ?  Does  not  a  landlord  who 
raifes  his  rent  upon  a  new  leafe,  tax  the  improver 
according  to  his  improvement  ?  Does  he  not,  in 
effect,  argue  to  the  following  purpofe  with  his 
farmer — Your  farm  twenty  years  ago  was  worth 
only  50I.  a  year,  but  in  confequence  of  your  good 
management  it  is  now  worth  70I.  a  year;  therefore 
I  (hall  require  that  rent  from  you  during  the  prefent 
leafe.  Every  one  will  readily  acknowledge  that 
within  this  half-century  the  rents  of  lands  are  rifen 
very  considerably  over  the  whole  rfland.  What  can 
this  rife  be  owing  to  but  to  real  improvement,  or 
the  prefumption  of  future  improvement.  If  upon 
the  prefumption  of  future  improvement,  which  I 
am  afraid  is  too  often  the  cafe,  then  the  improver 
is  not  taxed  in  proportion  .to  the  improvement  he 
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land  tax,  raijcd  in  proportion  to  the  r  'c  of 

the  Tents,  xnd  truly  politic  fyjiem. 

A  fourth  erroneous  doctrine,  f  by 

Mr.  Young,  is  the  importance  of  high  price  to 
proiperity  of  agriculture,  and  even  to  the  pr 
of  the  nation.      But  this  doctrine,    in: 

in  a  variety  of  places,  he  leaves  unsupported 
by  anv  iblid  argument.     It  is,  indeed,  an  e: 
:ine  for  thofe  who  could  pofieis  an  e: 
monopoly  of  felling,  and  we  _-:  to  be  buyers  ; 

but  as  no  clafs  of  men  in  a  community,  nor  indeed 
any  nation  upon  earth,  can  pofTefs  fuch  a  monop 
and  as  all  buyers  run  naturally  to  the  cheap  ma:' 

heighth  of  political  imprudence  .::on 

wifhing  to  extend  its  foreign  commerce,  to  give  an 
artificial  rife  to  prices  by  a  needlefs  augmentation  of 
their  pecuniary  value.  Will  a  bufhel  of  wheat  feed 
more  people  when  fold  for  ten  millings  than  when 
fold  for  half-a-crown  ?  Will  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
fend  a  ball  farther  if  fold  for  rive  millings  initead 
of  one  milling  ?  Similar  queftions  may  be  extended 
to  the  whole  circle  of  commerce,  both  internal  and 
external,  which  would  plainly  prove  that  high  price 
-able  to  the  exteniion  either  of  manu- 
facture or  of  agriculture. 

Already  it  is  affirmed  that  high  pr: 
us  of  one  branch  of  manufacture,    the  pri: 
Engliih  books  for  fore  .    fuch  book 

now  printed  in  France  for  the  American  : 
and  if  high  price  be  in  like  maE 
productions  of  the  plough,  we  mall  thereb 
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edly  be  deprived  of  the  profitable  trade  of  the  ex- 
portation of  corn. 

Were  we  to  have  no  connection  at  all  with  fo- 
reign nations,  high  price  or  low  price  in  all  our  in- 
ternal dealings,  fuppofing  thofe  prices  fixed  and 
ftable,  would  not  affect  our  national  profperity,  as 
the  price  of  the  fubfiflence  of  the  labourer  would 
ftill  regulate  all  other  prices.  In  the  one  cafe,  high 
price  would  permanently  meet  high  price,  as  in  the 
other,  low  price  would  permanently  meet  low  price. 
But  while  that  clafs  in  fociety,  from  whom  the  re- 
venue originates,  are  from  year  to  year  pufhing  the 
nominal  value  of  that  revenue  higher  and  higher, 
the  balance  between  fellers  and  buyers  is  kept  in 
perpetual  uncertainty,  and  the  peaceful  order  of 
fociety  is  thereby  greatly  difturbed.  Thofe  whofe 
yearly  falaries  were  adequate  to  their  yearly  wants, 
find  that  they  have  only  a  full  fupply  for  nine 
months ; .  and  thofe  whofe  weekly  wages  were  ade- 
quate to  feven  days  fupply,  find  that  they  have 
only  a  full  fubfiflence  for  four  days,  and  to  make 
them  hold  out,  they  muft  go  upon  fhort  allowance 
during  the  whole  week.  As  {his  augmentation  of 
the  nominal  value  of  the  produce  of  land  confe- 
quently  augments  the  nominal  value  of  every  thin 
elfe,  the  refult  is,  that  the  landed  gentleman  is  no 
thereby  enriched,  nor  are  fellers  in  general  enriche 
by  it,  fince  what  they  gain  as  fellers,  they  precifel 
expend  in  quality  of  buyers.  Thus  George  Faul- 
kener  having  occafion  to  expend  but  little,  probably 
gained  as  much  by  his  Dublin  Journal  when  fold 

for 
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for  a  farthing,  as  many  of  thofe  who  in  London 
now  fell  their  newfpaper  for  eighteen  farthings ,  and 
he  furnifhed  for  his  farthing  as  many  advertifements 
and  as  much  news  as  they  do  for  their  eighteen 
farthings. 

Another  inftance  of  the  unavailing  power  of  high 
price  to  make  rich,  may  be  gathered  from  what  was 
lately  declared  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Whitbread.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Political  Arith* 
metic,  gave  it  as  a  fign  of  national  profperity,  that 
the  land  rents  of  Norfolk  had  within  forty  years 
encreafed  four-fold,  not  diftinguilhing  what  was 
nominal  and  what  was  real  in  that  increafe,  and 
now  by  Mr.  Whitbread  we  are  informed,  that  the 
Norfolk  Barley,  though  not  of  a  very  good  kind, 
is  fo  extravagantly  dear,,  that  brewers  can  hardly 
afford  to  purchafe  it ;  that  barley  in  general  is  fo 
high  priced,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  brew 
porter  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  are  doubtful 
whether  they  fhall  be  able  to  continue  the  trade. 

The  trade,  however,  might  be  continued  with- 
out lofs  to  the  brewer,  were  the  price  of  porter  and 
other  malt  liquor  to  be  doubled,  were  falaries  and 
wages  to  be  doubled,  and  the  price  of  home  manu- 
factures to  be  doubled.  But  in  what  refpecl:  would 
the  nation  be  a  gainer  by  thefe  new  nominal  va- 
lues, taking  into  view  either  its  connection  with 
foreign  ftates,  or  confidering  it  independantly  of  any 
relation  to  thofe  ftates.  In  the  former  cafe  it  would 
infallibly  oblige  our  foreign  cuftomers  to  leave  off 
trading  with  us  -,  and  in  the  latter,  fuppofmg  us 
not  to  be  in  need  of  foreign  trade,  it  would  only 
l  E  2  make 
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make  us  pay  with  fhillings  what  we  now  pay  with 
fixpences. 

There  are  few  people,  I  believe,  that  would  not 
confefs  that  this  duplication  of  prices,  inflead  of 
being  beneficial  to  the  nation,  would  not  be  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  it.  Neverthelefs,  from  the 
prevalence  of  a  falfe  principle  in  regard  to  taxation 
and  the  national  utility  of  high  price,  we  are  molt 
improvidently  haftening  towards  it,  by  raifing  year 
after  year,  without  neceflity,  the  prices  of  the  ne- 
cefTaries  of  life,  and,  as  a  corrective  to  that  malady, 
forming  plans  for  railing  proportionally  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hire  of  labourers.  True  policy 
would  rather  recommend  to  keep  wages  and  the 
hire  of  labourers  fleadily  at  their  prefent  rate,  or  at 
the  rates  at  which  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  ufe  fuch  means  as  to  bring  the 
neceflary  articles  of  living  to*  correfpond  to  thofe 
rates,  If  fuch  had  been  our  policy,  national  abun- 
dance with  us  would  have  been  greater  and  more 
general,  and  volumes  of  laborious  and  patriotic  dif- 
quifitions  about  .meliorating  the  prefent  ftate  of  la- 
bourers would  have  been  rendered  altogether  unne.- 
ceiTary. 

In  a  well-governed  ftate,  the  price  of  labour  may 
remain  nearly  unalterable  for  many  centuries;  and 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  before  European  modes  of  tax- 
ation were  there  introduced,  the  prices  of  things,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  had  remained  nearly  ftationary 
for  2000  years.  What  more  can  the  fucceflive 
generations  of  men  require,  during  their  temporary 
life  here,  than  to  have  fulnefs  of  bread;  and,  fup- 
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poflng  the  population  of  one  age  equal  to  that  of 
another,  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of  the  ground 
the  fame,  and  the  medium  of  circulation  not  aug- 
mented or  diminifhed,  each  fucceeding  race  of  men 
may  have  that  fulnefs  of  bread  in,  the  fame  degree 
as  the  preceding,  and  at  the  fame  price. 

Were  the  permanent  augmentation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  filver  to  be  alleged  as  a  reafon  for 
the  rife  in  the  prices  of   things,    it  will  on   that 
ground  perhaps  be  found,  that  prices  ought  to  be 
very  little  higher  now  than  they  were  an  hundred 
years  ago;   for  fuppoling  the  quantity  of  fpecie  to 
be  doubled  in  this  ifland  fince  the  revolution,  which 
may  juflly  be  doubted,  that  ought  not   to  double 
the  prices ;  for  if  population   in   that  time  be  in  - 
creafed,  fuppofe  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three, 
fifteen  millions  of  coin  would  not  now  be  a  greater 
abundance  of  money  than  ten  millions  were  at  the 
revolution  ;  confequently,  if  the  quantity  of  circulat- 
ing money  was  at  the  revolution  ten  millions,  the 
nation  ought  now  to  pofTefs  coniiderably  more  than 
thirty  millions  in  fpecie,    to  occafion  the  prices  of 
things  to  be  twice  as  high  as  they  were  then ;  for, 
fince  the  revolution,  the  great  improvements  in  the 
cultivation   of    the   lands   of   the  kingdom  would 
otherwife  have   lowered   prices,   inflead   of    raifing 
them. 

Though  the  real  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  filver  affords  no  ground  for  the  rife  of 
prices,  yet  the  moil  extravagant  augmentation  of 
the  expletive  medium  of  circulation  called  paper- 
money    (often  the  reprefentative  of  nothing)    has 
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contributed  to  overfpread  the  land  with  high  price 
in  every  direction,  all  .ranks  being  now  reciprocally 
complainers  or  complained  of.     As  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  this  imaginary  wealth  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  introducing  this  epidemical  malady 
into  the  kingdom,  the  true  remedy  for  the  illnefs 
will  be  found  in  removing  that  caufe  of  it ;  namely, 
in  fupprefling  this  inefficient  wealth,  and  ftudying 
witrftmt  delay  to  augment  the  fubftantial  wealth  of 
the  country  by  means  of  the  plough.     To  the  dif- 
grace  of  our  policy,   it  may  lately  have  been  faid 
of  us,  Nummis  Chartaceis  locuples  eget  panis  Bri- 
tannorum   gens;    Britons,    though  wanting  bread, 
abound  in  paper  riches.     The  legislature  that  will 
feduloufly  endeavour  to  increafe  the  phyfical  wealth 
of  the  country,  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
its  lands,  may,  without  hefitation,  fay  to  every  one 
of   the   coiners   of  imaginary   money,    Tolle   tuas 
precor  imagines  et  cum  tota  farragine  migra;    take 
yourfelf  and    your    imaginary    riches    out    of   the 
country  :    it  is  fubftantial  riches  that  are  wanted ; 
and  this  our  lands  will  furnifh  us  abundantly  and 
cheaply,  if  you  will  but  withdraw  your  interference. 
So   far,    however,    from   withdrawing    their  inter- 
ference, they  have  lately  moft  infidioufly  preached 
up  the  neceflity  of  augmenting  the  prefent  medium 
of   circulation,    and   a   newly-eftablifhed    bank    in 
Norfolk- ftreet  upon  that  principle  offers  its  fervices 
to  the  public.     If  a  fpirit  of  re-ac~tion  do  not  oc- 
cupy the  country  gentlemen,   there  is  no  knowing 
how  far  the  mifchief  may  lead.     They,   however, 
have  a  good  precedent  and  example  in  the  gentle- 
men 
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men  of  Brecknockfhire ;  who,  four  or  five  years 
;o,  in  a  county  meeting,  came  to  the  refolution 
of  not  accepting  in  payments  any  notes  of  country 
banks.  This  example  ought  to  be  followed  by 
every  land  owner  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  moment 
that  peace  returns,  the  land  proprietors  throughout 
the  kingdom  ought  to  declare  to  their  tenants,  that, 
except  when  the  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  kind,  they 
will  not  receive  in  payment  of  it  any  thing  but  gold 
and  filver. 

But  it  is  not  only  necefTary  to  abolifh,  or  nearly  to 
abolifh*,  this  artificial  wealth,  which,  by  heighten- 
ing all  prices,  tends  actually  to  impoverilh  the  ftate, 
and  confequently  to  weaken  government,  it  is  alfo 
necefiary,  without  delay,  to  augment  the  fubftan- 
tial wealth  of  the  nation,  and  thereby  to  bring  the 
prices  of  neceffaries  to  correfpond  to  the  exifting 
rate  of  wages.  At  prefent,  and  for  many  years 
back,  the  attention  to  augment  the  nominal  wealth 
of  the  nation,  feems  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
attention  to  augment  the  fubftantial  and  phyfical 
wealth  of  the  nation.  A  little,  at  a  high  price, 
has  moft  impolitically  been  preferred  to  much  at  a 
low  price.  Now  the  very  objec>  of  true  policy  is, 
to  have  the  fubftantial  and  phyfical  wealth  perma- 
nently abundant,  becaufe,  in  proportion  as  that 
wealth  is  abundant  or  fcanty,  ib  will  be  the  natural 
ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  a  ftate. 

The  abundance  of  phyfical  wealth,  and  the  rate 

*  I  fay  nearly  to  abolifh ;  for  there  is,  I  think,  a  poffibility 
of  inftituting  country  banks  fo  as  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
nation. 
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or  market  value  of  that  wealth,  ought  ever  to  be 
coufidered  diftinctly.  If  the  land  proprietor,  from 
whom  this  wealth  originates,  and  the  ftatefman  will 
confider  theie  two  things  feparately,  they  will  both 
readily  acknowledge  that  the  former  ought  to  be 
the  firft  object  of  purfuit,  as  much  as  abundance 
of  water  ought  to  be  a  firft  object  of  purfuit  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  water-mill.  This  phyfical  wealth, 
whatever  be  its  rate,  is  the  power  that  regulates  the 
whole  of  the  induftry  of  fociety.  It  cannot  effect 
more  by  being  rated  high,  nor  will  it  effect  lefs  by 
being  rated  low;  but  if  its  quantity  be  increafed, 
the  power  thence  arifing  will  be  proportionally  in- 
creafed. 

A  garrifon,  fupplied  with  20,000  facks  of  flour, 
may  be  expected  to  hold  out  a  fiege  twice  as  long 
as  if  it  were  fupplied  with  only  10,000  facks  of 
flour ;  but  it  would  be  juftly  deemed  a  mod  abfurd 
and  extravagant  idea  to  think  of  ftrengthening  the 
garrifon,  not  by  fupplying  it  with  20,000  facks  of 
flour,  but  by  doubling  the  price  of  the  10,000  facks. 
If  it  be  wife  and  prudent  to  ftrengthen  a  garrifon, 
not  by  increafing  the  price  of  the  fupply  which  it 
poilefTes,  but  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  that 
fupply,  it  will  be  no  lefs  wife  and  prudent  to 
ftrengthen  a  nation  in  the  fame  manner;  that  is, 
not  by  increafing  the  price  of  the  fubftantial  wealth, 
which  it  produces,    but  by  increafing  the  quantity 

of  that  wealth*. 

There 

*  Prefuming  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  learned 
readers,    I  mall  here  remark,    that  Longinus,   not  being  an 
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There  is  not,  at  prefent,  a  complaint  more  gene- 
ral among  all  clafTes  of  men  than  that  there  is  hardly 
•any  living,  becaufe  all  things  are  become  fo  extrava- 
gantly dear.  There  is,  however,  a  poffibility  that 
all  things  might  become  extremely  plentiful,  and 
confequently  extremely  cheap,  and  the  fyftem  of 
the  Economifls  leads  to  that.  A  common  com- 
plaint,  even  among  the  rich,  is,  that  the  keeping 
of  a  horfe  is  at  prefent  extremely  expenfive,  oats 
and  fodder  are  become  fo  immoderately  dear.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  the  keep  of  a  horfe  is  in  reality 
not  dearer  at  prefent  than  it  was  500  years  ago; 
nay,  perhaps  is  even  cheaper;  for  500  years  ago 
it  might  have  required  the  produce  of  three  acres, 
but,  from  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  the 
produce  of  two  acres  may  perhaps  now  fuffice. 
In  like  manner,  the  maintenance  of  a  regiment 
of    foldiers    is     probably     not     more     in     reality 

Economift,  has,  in  feci.  29  of  his  Efiay  on  the  Sublime,  mif- 
underftood  Plato,  and  cenfured  him  improperly.  After  having 
praifed  the  rhetorical  figure  of  circumlocution,  and  observed 
that  in  the  ufe  of  it  Plato  was  hiteq,  or  very  eminent,  lie 
fays  he  was  accufed  by  fome  of  ufing  it  fometimes  very  im- 
properly, as  in  the  following  expreifion,  In  a  Hate,  no  gold 
wealth  or  filver  wealth  ought  to  be  admitted.  The  mockers, 
who  thought  the  word  wealth  might  have  fufficed,  alleged, 
that  he  might  juft  as  well,  in  prohibiting  cattle  to  be  purchased, 
have  faid,  No  /keep  wealth,  and  no  oxen  wealth.  Plato's  circum- 
locution, however,  is  here  moft  appofite  and  emphatic.  He 
placed  the  riches  of  a  Hate  in  fomething  elfe  than  gold  and 
iilver ;  and  though  he  banimed  them  from  his  common-wealth, 
he  by  no  means  excluded  the  phyfical  wealth  flowing  from 
agriculture ;  and  therefore  he  particularly  diiUnguime>  the 
kind  of  wealth  which  he  would  lave  ro  be  excluded. 

now 
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now  than  it  was  150  years  ago,  but  the  parliarnefi* 
tary  eftimates,  and  exceedings  of  eftimates,  prove 
that  the  pecuniary  expence  of  prefent  days  is  faf- 
beyond  what  it  was  1 50  years  ago ;  that  government 
accomplishes  not  fo  much  with  20  millions  as  it  for- 
merly did  with  5  millions,  and  that  it  is  now  actually 
experiencing  the  impotence  of  pecuniary  wealth. 

Other  political  writers,  befides  Mr.  Young,  have 
been  deluded  by  the  notion  of  the  great  importance 
of  high  price.  The  following  falfe  computation  of 
Davenant  has  been  repeated,  with  eulogiums,  by 
fubfequent  writers.  *  In  the  year  1600/  fays  Da- 
venant, '  the  whole  rental  of  England  did  not  exceed 
1  6  millions,  and  the  price  of  land  was  12  years  pur- 

*  chafe  ;  in  1688  the  rental  was  14  millions,  and  the 

*  price  of  land   18  years  purchafe,  fo  that    within- 
'  this    period,    the  land    rofe  from    72,    to    252 

*  millions.'  A  modem  author,  by  the  fame  way  of 
computing,  reckoned  the  value  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land a  few  years  ago  at  700  millions,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  lands  of  England  are  near  ten  (times 
as  valuable  now  as  they  were  in  the  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  This  the  Economift  affirms  to  be 
a  moft  grofs  mifcalculation,  fimilar  to  that  of  doubling 
the  price  of  the  fupply  of  a  garrilbn,  inftead  of 
doubling  the  fupply  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
England  fed  and  clothed  4  millions  of  people ;  and 
at  the  prefent  day  can  hardly  feed  and  clothe  8  mil- 
lions of  people ;  confequently  the  real  riftf  of  value 
of  its  lands  is  barely  double.  But,  if  inftead  of  mul- 
tiplying money,  and  thereby  needlefsly  raifing  prices, 
we  had  been  fludious  for  theie  200  years  paft  to  have 
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multiplied  fubftantial  and  phyfical  wealth  by  an  un- 
remitting encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  lands  of 
England  at  this  moment  might  perhaps  have  been 
near  four  times  as  valuable  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
that  is,  they  might  now  be  feeding  and  clothing  15 
or  16  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Young's  ill-groundecl  fondnefs  for  high  price 
leads  him  to  undervalue  or  decry  low  price  or  cheap- 
nefs,  without,  however,  explaining  by  any  kind  of 
illuftration,  the  prejudice  that  low  price  would  bring 
upon  a  community.     He  makes  aflertion  fupply  the 
place  of  argument,  and  fays,  p.  82,  c  Cheapnefs  of 
*  provisions  is  fuch  an  encourager  of  idlenefs,  that 
1  no  manufactures  can   ftand  under  it.'     Now,  fo 
far  from   this  aflertion  being  confiftent  with  fact, 
cheapnefs  of  provifions  is  the  very  thing  that  enter- 
prifing  mailer  manufacturers  above  all  things  wifh  for. 
It  is  the  load-ftone  that  draws  manufactures  to  itfelf. 
It  has  drawn  the  woollen  manufactures  even  away 
from  the  woollen  counties  into  the  North ;    it   has 
removed  the  gauze   manufacture  from  London  to 
Paifley  ;  and  the  blanket  manufacture  from  London 
to  Dundee.    What  cheapnefs  of  provifions  is  in  fome 
places,  cheapnefs   of  coals  is  to  Briftol,  Newcaitle, 
Birmingham,  and  Carron.     Were  jcoals  to  be  as  dear 
in  thofe  places,  as  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  can 
it  be  doubted  but  their  glafs  works  and  iron  works 
would  quickly  decline.       Were   a  manufacturer  of 
Birmingham  to  be  afked  whether   he  would   willi 
coals  and  provifions  to  be  dear  there,  he  would  pro- 
bably anfwer  by  the  following  queftion :  Sir,  would 
you  wi(h  to  ruin  our  town  ? 

The 
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The  fame  that  cheapnefs  or  low  price  effects  within 
the  ifland,    it  effects  throughout   the  whole    com- 
mercial world.     What  turned  the  channel  of  the 
fugar  trade  from  the  Britifh  to  the  French  Colonifls, 
but  becaufe  thefe  laft  fold  for  50  livres,  what  the 
Britifh  Colonifls  aiked  50  millings  for.     What  elfe 
but    cheapnefs   brings   rice     and    fugar   to   Britain 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  a  voyage  of  near  10,000 
miles  ?     What  has  brought  American  wheat,  pro- 
duced 300  miles  from  the  fea,  to  Europe,  but  its 
cheapnefs  ?    What  but  cheapnefs  brings  Ruffian  iron 
to  Britain,  loaded  with  an  inland   carriage  of  1000 
miles  ?     With  thefe,    and    twenty  other  examples 
of    the    fame    kind    before    our    eyes,     fliall    we 
expect  to   invite  foreign  cuftomers  by  high  prices  ? 
We    wifh   greatly    to   extend    our   foreign    com- 
merce, and  at  the  fame  time  we  have   many  com- 
mercial rivals.     Now  internal  high  price  has  actually 
the  effect  of  a  bounty  beftowed  by  us  on  thofe  fo- 
reign rivals  againft  ourfelves.       By  our  high  prices 
we  thus  in  effect  fay  to  the  Swedes,  We  (hall  pro- 
mote the  fale  of  your  herrings  in  foreign  markets, 
in  preference  to  our  own,  by  keeping  our  own  her- 
rings 3  millings  a  barrel  dearer  than  yours. 

In  all  things,  a  medium  is  beft  ;  therefore  I  doubt 
not  but  the  following  obfervation,  made  100  years 
ago  by  the  judicious  Mr.  Cary,  of  Briftol,  will  meet 
with  approbation.  '  The  price  of  wheat, '  he  fays, 
c  arifes  from  the  price  of  land  ;  and  the  price  of 
c  labour  from  the  price  of  provifions  ;  you  cannot 
c  fall  wages  unlefs  you  fall  product  ;  but  no  good 
c  in  running  it  down  too  low.'  Suppofing  that  at 
prefent  we  have  railed  a  barrier  againft  many  foreign 

cuftomers, 
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cuftomers,  by  our  high  prices,  which  they  find  5  or 
6  per  cent  higher  than  thofe  of  our  commercial  ri- 
vals, it  would  be  no  detriment  to  the  nation  to  re- 
move that  obftacle,  not  only  by  lowering  our  prices 
that  5  or  6  per  cent,  which  would  bring  them  to  a 
par  with  thofe  of  our  commercial  rivals,  but  to  lower 
them  likewife  5  or  6  per  cent  even  below  that  par. 
This  would  ftill  be  confident  with  Mr.Cary's  rule, 
and  would  give  to  foreigners  a  mofl  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  Britifh  market.  Mr.  Young  fees  no- 
thing but  national  perdition  in  lowering  of  prices  ; 
but  from  his  own  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  price 
of  wheat  it  may  be  concluded,  that  previous  to 
the  late  fcarcity,  that  price  was  in  effect  one  third 
lower  than  in  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  And  fince 
the  invention  of  fpinning  mills,  the  price  of  cotton 
goods  is  fallen  50  percent.  As  neither  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  has  brought  any  inconvenience  upon  the 
public,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  extenfion  of 
the  .fame  fyftem  to  other  articles  would  not  be  ac- 
companied with  any  detriment  to  the  community. 
The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  the  induce- 
ment to  reproduction,  is  not  high  price,  but  great 
confumption,  which  arifes  from  general  induflry; 
for  with  high  price,  there  may  be  little  confumption 
and  great  want. 

Thofe  who  meafure  the  value  of  things  by  high 
price,  are  but  too  much  inclined  to  run  in  fearch 
of  that  high  price,  in  preference  to  the  promoting 
of  phyfical  abundance,  which  is  the  very  prop  of 
fociety.  Becaufe  in  Covent-Garden-market  green 
figs  are  about  40  times  dearer  than  they  are  at  Na- 
ples, 
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pies,  would  it  be  juft  from  thence  to  conclude, 
that  London  is  40  times  richer  in  that  article  than 
Naples.  Thofe  who  make  high  price  the  ftandard 
of  national  opulence,  naturally  drop  into  fuch  an 
erroneous  conclufion,  and,  by  their  way  of  reckoning, 
an  acre  of  garden-ground  in  the  north  parts  of  Scot- 
land is  twice  as  valuable  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  j  for  by  the  ftatiftical  ftate  of  Scotland, 
it  appears,  that  in  the  north  fome  garden-ground 
is  rented  at  the  rate  of  81.  per  acre.  This  rent, 
however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  ftandard  of  the  op- 
prerTion  of  that  part  of  the  country,  than  of  its  prof- 
perity ;  for  it  may  well  be  prefumed  that  an  acre  of 
garden-ground  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  rented  at 
no  more  than  4I.  would  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce  than  could  be  procured  from  an  acre  of  gar- 
den-ground in  the  north.  A  great  part  of  the  enor- 
mity of  this  oppreflive  rent  would  be  done  away, 
if,  according  to  the  natural  fyftem  of  taxation  for 
government  fupply,  one  fifth,  or  one  fixth  of  it, 
were  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  as  thofe 
that  are  now  heavily  taxed  by  that  high  rent,  would 
then  be  relieved  from  other  taxes, 

I  fnall  conclude  this  point,  at  prefent,  with  the 
following  remark.  Mr.  Young  fays,  p.  245,  That  high 
price  enables  landlords  to  raife  their  rents,  and  there- 
by to  reimburfe  themfelves  for  their  taxes.  But  it 
may  be  afked  of  Mr.  Young,  why  fhould  landlords 
be  reimburfed  their  taxes,  any  more  than  their  te- 
nants are  reimburfed  the  33  per  cent,  or  the  25  per 
cent,  which  they  pay  to  them  for  leave  to  culti- 
vate the  ground.     The  indemnification  of  every  man 

for 
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for  the  taxes  paid  by  him,  is  internal  peace  and  ex- 
ternal defence.  Can  any  man  reafonably  expect  to 
enjoy  thofe  two  great  bleflings  for  nothing  ? 

Another  of  Mr.  Young's  erroneous  doctrines,  or 
rather  ignorant  pofitions,  which  I  fhall  now  proceed 
ro   examine,  is  the  following ;    that  taxes  on  con- 
iumption    ought  to  have   the  preference  to   other 
taxes,  for  this  moil  fuperncial  reafon   (alleged  alfo, 
as  we  have  feen  before,  by  Montefquieu),  *  That 
1  they  are  paid  by  the  confumers.'     There  he  and 
Montefquieu  reft,    having  fatisfied  themfelves,  that 
they  have  explained  the  nature  of  taxes  on  confump- 
tion.     The  confumers  pay  them.     Neither  he  nor 
Montefquieu  condefcend    to   inform    their   readers 
what  it  is  that  enables  the  confumer  to  be  a  con- 
fumer,  though  upon  that  very  point  refts  the  diftinct 
explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
kingdom.      What  fhould  we  think  of  a  guide  to  the 
caftle    of  truth,  who  mould   fay    to  the  enquiring 
traveller,  this  road  leads  directly  to  it  through  that 
dark  and  pathlefs  wood.    When  you  enter  the  wood, 
you  mud  find  your  way  to  the  caftle  in  the  beft  man- 
ner you  can.     Exactly  fuch  guides  are  Montefquieu 
and  Mr.  Young.      They  ceafe  giving  information 
precifely  where  it  is  moft  wanted.     Who  doubts,  that 
taxes  upon  confumption  are  in  the  firft  inftance  paid 
by  the  confumer ;  but  does  that  lead  to  any  final  poli- 
tical refult  in  regard  to  the  real  fund  for  fuch  taxes  ? 
Not  in  the  fmalleft  degree.     When  a  fchool-boy  pur- 
chafes  a  folding  knife,  pr  a  cricket  bat,  he  is  certainly 
the  confumer  in  the  firft  inftance.     The  Economift, 
however,  not  only  afks  who  furnifhed  him  with  mo- 
ney 
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ney  to  be  a  confumer;  but  who  furnifhed  the  mo- 
ney  to  the  perfon  who  fupplied  the  fchool-boy,  and 
who  furnifhed  the  money  to  that  third  perfon,  and 
who  to  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  fixth  perfon,  &c. 
and  by  fuch  a  reiterated  inveftigation,  he  will  in  the 
end  trace  the  money  to  the  fale  of  fome  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  earth.  And  he  defies  Mr. 
Young,  or  any  other  perfon,  to  draw  the  money 
difburfed  by  the  fchool-boy  from  any  other  fund, 
befides  that  fund  (the  mines  of  the  precious  metals 
alone  excepted),  a  fund  which  was  not  in  exiftence 
laft  year,  that  will  perhaps  be  wholly  confumed  this 
year,  but  will  be  reproduced  next  year,  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  foil,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours  of 
the  cultivator.  In  like  manner,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  money  difburfed  by  the  blackfmith,  the 
mafon,  the  carpenter,  and  every  other  artifan,  as 
confumers,  may  be  traced  to  the  fame  fund  j  and  if 
in  confequence  of  taxes  on  confumption,  that  mo- 
ney is  twice  as  much  as  it  otherwife  would  have* 
been,  that  twice  as  much  will  occalion  the  ori- 
ginal fund  to  be  rated  double  in  commercial  value  j 
but  will  not  increafe  the  fund. 

Were  a  modern  financier  to  fay  to  a  carpenter, 
your  wages  of  two  millings  a  day  allows  you  to  be  a 
confumer  ;  I  mean,  therefore,  by  laying  taxes  on  con- 
fumption, to  draw  four-pence  or  fix-pence  a  day  from 
you,  the  carpenter  might  very  juflly  reply,  You  will 
in  that  be  much  deceived ;  for  when  I  find  articles  of 
confumption  taxed,  I  and  all  my  fellow  workmen 
will  infill  upon  half-a-crown  a  day  as  wages ;  and 
that  new  demand  will  bemoft  reafonable,  for  when  we 

had 
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had  two  (hillings  a  day,  we  had  not,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  one  ihilling  of  furplus,  neither  fhall  we 
have  more,  out  of  our  half  crown.  The  whole  body 
of  artifans  throughout  the  kingdom  is  reprefented 
by  that  carpenter,  as  are  all  others  who  give  their 
labour  for  wages  ;  for  thofe  wages  in  a  populous 
country  actually  meafure  themfelves  by  the  daily  or 
annual  fubfifrence  of  the  receivers*  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  pecuniary  value  of  that  fubfiftence. 

Were  Mr.  Young  upon  his  idea,  that  there  is 
no  need  of  enquiring  what  enables  the  confumers 
to  become  confumers,  to  propofe  to  the  French 
loyalifts,  now  refugees  in  England,  to  become 
greater  confumers*  in  order  that  government  might 
be  more  benefited  by  them*  they  might,  perhaps, 
reply  in  the  following  manner;  Alas,  Sir,  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  be  greater  confumers  y  the  blood - 
thirfty  tyrants  at  Paris  have  treated  us  as  Hercules 
treated  the  giant  Anta?us  y  they  have  removed  us 
from  our  Parent  Earth  ;  and  inftead  of  being  con- 
fumers, we  are  ready  to  perifh;  Let  us  but  touch 
again  our  Mother  Earth,  and  we  (hall  revive,  and 
become  confumers.  There  is  no  other  means  but 
that. 

In  order  to  avoid  needlefsly  enlarging  my  pre- 
fent  difcourfe,  I  (hall  omit  taking  notice  of  ie- 
veral  of  Mr.  Young's  fmaller  errors,  the  mere 
offspring  of  his  falfe  principles  in  eflential  points, 
and  I  iha}I  conclude  my  remarks  upon  his  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic  with  expofing  the  futility  of  what 
he  deems  the  unfurmountable  objection  to  the 
fingle  tribute  or  fingle  tax  propofed   by  the  Eco.- 

F  nomiffe. 
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nomifts.     Like  Mr.  Neckar,  he  falls  into  the  blind 
miftake  of  making  the  general  amount  of  the  pre- 
fent  taxes  the  ftandard  or  meafure  of  the  lum  total 
to  be  required  by  government,  if  all  the  taxes  were 
to  be  confolidated  into  a  fingle  land  tax.      Becaute 
the  taxes  at  prefent  raifed  by  Government,  added  to 
the  annual  loans,  required  during  a  war,  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  land  rents  of  Great  Britain,  he  con- 
cludes, the  fingle  tribute  propofed    by  the  Econo- 
mifts would  abforb  the  whole  of  thofe  rents,  and  riot 
leave  one  farthing  of  income  to  the  land  proprie- 
tors, nay,  would  even  occafion  an  annual  deficit  to 
government,      Mr.  Nccker  is  more  moderate  in  his 
computation  ;  and  upon  a  companion  of  the  income 
of  the  land  rents   of  France  with  the  amount  of  its 
taxes,  concludes,  that  the  fingle  tribute  would  run 
away  with  only  17  (hillings  in  the  pound  of  the  rents. 
But  neither  of  thele  authors  advert  to  circumftances 
which  totally  overturn  their  conclufions.     The  fingle 
tribute  of  the   Economifts  arifing  from   the  furplus 
produce, of  the  foil  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  modern  taxes,  become   cumberfome  by 
artificial  price,  accumulated  upon  artificial  price,  in 
confequcnce    of     a    Public     Debt     of    near     400 
millions,    which,    according   to  the    fyftem.  of  the 
Economifts,  would  not  at  this  moment  have  had  any 
exiflence.     The  queflion  with  Mr.  Neckar  and  Mr. 
Young  ought  to  have  been,  Will  four  ihillings  in 
the -pound  of  the  rents  of  land  fuffice  for  the  de- 
fence of   the   flate  in  all  prefumable    emergencies; 
and   for   Great' Britain,  at  leaft,  the  following  com- 
putation,   I  think,   will  ihew,  that -the  anfwer  may 

be 
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be  in  the  affirmative,  and  will  prove  riot  only  the 
great  moderation,  but  the  great  efficacy  of  this  tax. 
The  rent  of  the  land  owners  I  (hall  (late  at  only  t  -4th 
of  the  general  produces  and  four  (hillings  iti  the  pound 
of  that  rent  demanded  by  Government,  is  one  i-fth  of 
it.  Now  I -5th  of  1 -4th  is  equal  to  one  1  -20th  ^ that 
is,_a  land  tax  of  four  millings  in  the  pound  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  of  the  whole 
national  income.  In  Great  Britain  are  reckoned  72, 
millions  of  acres,  and  upwards.  Now,  of  thcfc  jl 
millions  of  acres,  fuppofe  16  millions  to  be  6f  little 
or  no  value,  and  that  1 6  millions  more  are  required 
for  horfes,  this  will  leave  40  millions  for  the  fufte- 
nance  of  man.  Of  thofe  40  millions  of  productive 
acres,  one  twentieth,  or  two  millions  of  acres  are 
demanded  by  government  for  defence.  This  go- 
vernment (hare,  therefore,  allowing  eight  acres  for 
the  fuftenance  of  one  man,  would  enable  Great  Bri- 
tain to  maintain  250,000  men.  But  it  may  be  faid 
that  a  war  eftablifhment  would  require  more  than 
250,000  men.  I  allow  it.  But  would  not  a  peace 
eftablifhment  require  much  fewer  ;  therefore  joining 
the  two  together,  and  taking  the  average,  that  ave- 
rage would  be  found  not  to  exceed  a  land  tax  of 
four  '  (hillings  in  the  pound;  nay,  would  probably 
not  exceed  three  millings  in  the  pound. 

The  following  computation,  I  think,  will  prove, 
that  if  fince  the-  revolution  a  true  afTcfTment  of  the 
land  tax  had  taken  place,  and  a  real  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound  had  been  raifed  on  the  rents  of  land  in 
Great  Britain,  wefhould,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  war,  have  been  entirely  free  from 
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much  more  than  liquidate  the  above  170,719,6851. 
of  national  debt. 

'  Should  the  heavy  expences  of  a  war  oblige  go- 
vernment ;n  future  -to  have  recourfe  to  a  loan,  that 
loan,  iike  thofe  in  King  William's  time,  would  be 
inconfiderable;  and  whatever  debt  was  contracted 
during  the  war,  it  is  plain  from  the  preceding  rea- 
ibning  ought  in  time  of  peace  to  be  liquidated  by 
the  land  tax,  by  keeping  that  tax  at  fuch  a  rate 
above  the 'peace  eftablifhment,  as  might  afford  a  con- 
ikierable  annual'  reimburfcment,  till  the  whole  new 
debt  were  paid  off.  This. the  land  owners  would  find 
the  cheapeft  expedient  for  themfelves ;  for  by  avoid- 
ing the  repetition  of  taxes  on  confumption,  they 
would  avoid  the  artificial  price,  thereby  added  to 
commodities,  a  heavier  burden  upon  them  than  a 
direct  land  tax. 

Having  thus  eftabiifned,  by  reafoning  which  ap- 
pears to  me  conclufive,  the  fundamental  principle, 
That  the  primary  and  efiential  fource  of  the  Wealth  of 
a  Nation  is  the  produce  of  its  foil  procured  by  the 
labour  of  the  hufbandman;  and  having  alfo  illuflrated 
the  confequence  arifing  from  that  principle,  That  the 
iupply  for  the  defence  pf  the  flate  ought  naturally 
to  be  drawn  from  the  furplus  pf  that  produce,  as 
being  the  only  difpofcable  revenue  in  the  community, 
I  mall  now,  for  the  further  fatisfaclion  of  my  reader?, 
proceed  to  confirm  what  I  have  laid  relative  to  the 
national  fupply  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 

The  fyftem  of  the  JJconomifts,  as  appears  from  the 
preceding  pages,  tends  to  fweep  away  the  whole  of 
%he  taxes  enumerated  in  Kearfley's  Tax  Table?,  to 

abolilh 
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abolifh  all  Excifes,  all  Stamps,  in  fhort,  to  extin- 
guish all  taxes  but  the  Land  Tax  and  the  Cuftoms, 
^ay,  even  if  poiTible  not  to  fpare  the  Cuftoms.  To  this, 
fome  who  make  modern  ufages  the  mealure  of  pofli- 
bilities,  will  be  apt  to  object  as  a  new  and  unheard 
of  theory,  which  no  practice  could  ever  realize. 
No  ;  the  Economift  replies,  fo  far  from  beings  new 
theory,  it  is  only  2  revival  of  the  fyftem  of  ancient 
days,  with  all  the  Improvements  that  modern  times 
render  that  fyftem  fuiceptible  of.  -  The  French  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  of  this  fubject,  have  not  done 
juftice  to  it,  in1  confrdering  it  as  the  new  difcovery 
of  modern  times.  It  is  no  more  a  new  difcovery  than 
the  difcovery  of  Copernicus,  in  regard  to  the  plane- 
tary fyftem,  which  was  known  to  the  Pythagoreans 
two  thoufand  years  before.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eco- 
nomifts  may  now  have  been  explained  more  fully 
than  heretofore  ;  yet '  imperfectly  as  it  might  have 
been  formerly  underftood,  it  was,  neverthelefs,  the 
rule  of  practice  not  only  of  this  nation,  but  of  many 
other  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia, 

The  fyftem  of  the  Economifts,  I  have  faid,  leads 
to  fweep  away  the  whole  of  the  taxes  enumerated 
in  Kearfley's  Tax  Tables,  and  to  aboliih  the  Excifes 
and  Stamps.  Now,  I  would  afk  my  readers,  if  any 
of  thofe  taxes  Were  known  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Did  either  the  Excifes  or  Stamps  then  exift  j  and 
yet  that  Queen  during  her  long  reign  lhewed  no 
fmall  vigour  both  in  defence  and  offence.  Let  the 
military  efforts,  exerted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the 
head  of  4  millions  of  fubjects,  with  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land fo  far  from  aiding  her,  hanging  as  heavy  bur- 
F  4  dens 
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dens  upon  her,  and  without  any  Weft  Indian  ox 
Eaft  Indian  refources,  be  compared  with,  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during 
the  prefent.  war,  enjoying  both  Weft  Indian  and 
•Eaft  Indian  refources,  and  a  population  exceeding 
1^5  millions  of  people,  and  it  will  be  hard  tQ  decide, 
whether  the  former  were  any  way  inferior  to  the  lat- 
ter, in  proportion  to  their,  refpe&ivp  funds,  and  the 
duration  pf  the  efforts.  The  foreign  enemy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  among  the  raoft  formidable  powers 
in  Europe  •>  but  fo  far  were  the  people  of  England 
then  from  being  panic-  ftruck  with  the  Grand  Ar- 
mada, they  encountered  it  with  an  undaunted  fpirit 
at  fea,  and  prepared  with  aiyequal  fpirit  to  encounter 
it  at  land.  The  Englifli  nobility  and  gentry  came 
forward  botji  with  their  purfes  and  perfons,  on  the 
principle,  that  their  own  fafety  and  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate  were  infeparable  ?.      So  far  was  her  revenue 

from 

*  I  c?nnct  here  omit  taking^notice  of  (he  noblenefs  of  fpirit 
.of  Lord  Pvomney,  who  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  on  the  27th  of 
lafl  March,  propoied,  inftead  of  a  Public  Loan,  to  fupport  go- 
vernment by  a  general  fubfeription,  to  which  he  offered  to  con- 
tribute 5000I.  In  Ireland*  likewife,  we  lately  have  inilances 
of  an  equal  public  fpirit.  On  the  debate  on  a  loan  for  this  year 
in  the  Houfe  of  Common?  of  that  kingdom,  Mr.  Bagwell  faid, 
that  rather  than  agree  to  a  loan,  he  would  give  for  the  fupport 
of  government  the  fourth  of  what  he,  was  worth,  as.  long  as  the, 
ilate  mould  need  it.  Mr.  Brown,  another  member  likewife  op- 
posing the  loan,  faid,  that  he  would  not  lend,  but  give  to  go- 
vernment a  fum  without  debenture^  without  treafury  hill,  or  any 
other  fecufity.  Thefe  gentlemen,  whether  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  principle  of  fupply,  or  from  a  momentary  and  very- 
laudable  zeal,  have  precifely  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
There  needs  nothing  more  $0  prevent  all  future  public  loans,  but 

that 
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from  being  exhaufted  by  her  perpetual  ftruggles  for 
ibrty  years,  that  her  treafury  frequently  overflowed, 
and  flie  even  declined  accepting  iubfidies  tha£  were 
offered  to  hef  by  Parliament.  Upon  enquiring  into 
the  chief  fourcqs  of  that  revenue,  we  find-  that  they 
.confifted'in  the  monied  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
foil,  paid  either  by  the  direft  tenants  of  the  Crown, 
prt  by  the  land  owners,  in  Parliamentary  fubiidies  or 
feudal  fervices.  No  Excifes,  no  Stamps,  nor  any 
of  the  taxes  enumerated  by  Keariley,  made  part  of 
.that  revenue.  The  poiTibility  of  defending  the  ki  ng- 
flom  in  great  emergencies,  by  means  of  a  land  tax, 
without  any  of  thofe  taxes,  and  without  burdenfome 
loans,  mud  therefore  be  admitted. 

The  Saxons,  it  appears  from  the  Hiflory  of  Eng- 
land,  by  their  trinoda  neceffitas,  or  three-fold  obli- 
gation, laid  the  charge  of  defending  the   (late  on 
the  porTeilbrs  of  land.      It  was  a  fundamental  law 
I    pmong  them,  that  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom,  even 
Jhofe  that  were  held  by  ecclefiaftics  and  women  were 
|i  fubjecl  to  three  public  duties,  the  building  and  re- 
I  pairing  of  forts  and  cables,  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  bridges,  and  the  military  expedition,  which 
three  duties,    or   trinoda   neceflitas  nulli    unquam 
fdaxari  pote/l,  can  be  forgiven  to  no  man. 

From  the  conftitution  eflablilhed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  which  in  its  fundamentals  remained  un- 
altered till  {he  12th  year  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 

that  every  proprietor  of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  mould 
adopt  the  fpirit  of  Lord  Romney,  of  Mr.  Bagwell,  and  of  Mr. 
Brown,  and  aft  accordingly.  When  the  land  proprietors  (hall 
connect  themfelves  more  with  government,  and  government 
mall  difconnecl:  itfelf  more  from  the  moneylenders,  the  athletic 
vigour  of  the  nation  will  increafe,  and  all  aprrehenfion,  of  a  fi- 
nancial convulfion  will  van^h. 

the 
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the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  placed  wholly  if] 
the  Fevenue  of  land,  excluhve  of  the  trifling  iupj 
which  the  Cuftoms  yielded.  But  was  England-'  th< 
•in  a  (late  of  weaknefs,  -becaufe  it  had  no  Excifes,  i 
Stamps,  nor  any  of  that  variety -of  taxes- meritioned 
in  Kearfley's  Tables.  Far  otherwllev  ~  The  conftr- 
tutional  defence  of  England  was  then  very  great,- ai 
its  King  one  of^the  richeft  and  mcKi-powerful  Mo- 
narchs  in  Europe.  A  contemporary  author  mention's 
that  the  daily  receipt  of  his  Exchequer -exceeded 
1000I.  fterling  -of  that  age,  or'  above  q-oool.  of  the 
prefent  money*.  Another  author, -a neeftor -of  the 
prefent  Earl  Forteicue*  and  contemporary  with  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth,  fpeaking  of  the  revenues  of  that 
-King  after  he  had  made  a  relumption  of  the  Grown 
^ands    that   had    been    fraudulently  alienated,    fa;   , 

*  The-King  ourfovereyng  Lord  had  by  tymes  fithing 

*  he  reigned  upon  uslive-loode  in  Lordmippis  land?, 
'  tenements,  and   rent?,   nere  hand  to  the  value  of 

*  the  fifth  part  of  his  realm,  abovre  the  potTetTions  of 
*■  the  chirche.*  What,  then,  fhould  hinder  Great 
Britain  from  being  rich  and  powerful,  were  it  now  to 
abolifh  all  the  prefent  chao:>  of  taxes,  and  revert  to 
lhe  fame  fcurce  of  fupply,  which  formerly  fufriced 
for  ail  its  exigencies,  and  which  probably  in  thofe 
times,  from  the  unimproved  ftate  of  the  lands,  was 
a  fource  not  half  fo  abundant  as  it  would  now  prove. 
By  the  conftitution  of  England  eftabiifhed  at  the  con- 
queft,  which  remained  its  conftitution,  till  it  was 
moft  impolitically  overturned   in   the    12th  year  of 

*  See  the  Hilt,  of  the  Pub.  Rev.  of  the  Brit.  Empire,  vol.  I. 
p.  44,  45. 
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Charles  the  2d.  by  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  tenures, 
every  pofieiibr  of  lands  was  bound  to  give  a  regulated 
part  of  his  income  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate;  and 
if  he  neglected  to  give  that  regulated  part,  he  in  con- 
fequence  forfeited  his  lands.  Baron  Gilbert,  in  his 
treatife  on  the  Exchequer,  fays,  in  conformity  to 
many  authorities,  '  Whoever  held  lands  by  Knights 
'  fervice,  and  failed  coming  to  attend  the  King  in 
i  arms,  according  to  the  array  that  was  made  on 
8  every  expedition,  or  failed  to  render  his  quota  of 
1  men  according  to  his  tenure,  his  lands  were  origi- 
'  nally  liable  to  be  feized  into  the  King's  hands  for 
'  not  doing  his  duty.'  The  pofTefhbn  of  land,  and 
the  duty  were  infeparably  connected  together  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  duty,  which  fometimes  exceed- 
ed four  fhillings  and  five  (hillings  in  the  pound,  the 
grant  of  the  land  was  called  Bentficium>  or  a 
Kindnefs. 

It  is  then  moil  evident  that  this  tingle  tribute  or 
fmgle  land-tax  did  not  appear  an  abfurd  thing  ei- 
ther to  the  Anglo-faxon  monarchs,  or  to  thofe  who 
immediately  fucceeded  them,  fince  they  placed  the 
whole  of  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  upon  it.  The 
feudal  fyftem,  which  confirmed  that  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, was  in  its  very  nature  a  fyftem  of.  union,  call- 
ing upon  all  land  poiTeflbrs,  wherever  fituated  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Sovereign,  to  aflfifl  him  in  de- 
fending the  ftate  in  proportion  to  the  landed  property 
they  poflefTed.  Thus  Henry  the  2d,  when  he  ob- 
tianed  pofTeflion  of  Ireland,  firmly  and  irrevocably 
united  that  illand  to  England  by  the  fiefs  and  bene- 
fices which  he  there  eftabliihed,  holding  of  the  Crown 

of 
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of  England  *.  That  is  to  fay,  he  conferred  the  fame 
rights  and  the  fame  privileges  upon  his  new  fubjects. 
in  Ireland  as  thofe  of  England  poflefied,  and  precifely 
the  fame  burdens,  likewife,  upon  the  land  owners  of 
both  countries.  The  taxes  placed  by  the  feudal  fyf- 
tem  upon  the  produce  of  land  were  precifely  the 
fame  in  both  iilands,  and  the  tenants  in  capite,  whole 
lands  lay  in  Ireland,  were  bound  by  their  tenures  to 
give  their  fixed  fupplics  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
In  point  of  taxation,  there  was  not  one  law  for  the 
Jand  pofTeilbrs  in  England,  and  another  for  thofe  of 
Ireland,  but  both  paid  proportionably  upon  the  fame 
icale  -f .  This 

*  The  grants  of  lands  in  Ireland  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  Henry 
JI.  were  held  by  the  fame  tenure.  The  Butlers  received  the 
county  of  Ormond  from  Edward  III.  as  ajiefofthc  Crown  of  Eng- 
land. Fitz  Euftace  received  the  Barony  ofCaflle-martin,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  from  Edward  IV.  as  a  fief  of  the  Crown  o/Eng~ 
land.  Donald  M'Arty  More,  in  1565,  accepted  of  his  lands 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  hold  them  as  a  fief  of  England.  Queen 
Elizabeth  alfo  gave  to  Sur  le  Boy,  four  eftates  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  with  the  cafHe  of  Dunluce,  as  a  fief  of  the  Kings  of 
England,  &c.  &c.     See  Sir  John  Davis. 

f  The  fubjecl:  of  the  American  difpute  always  appeared  tome 
to  be  moll  completely  mifunder flood  by  both  parties  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  by  the  revolters  in  America,  frc/m  the  true 
principle  of  government  fupply  being  mifunderilood  or  gone 
into  oblivion.  Had  that  principle  been  known  and  attended  to 
by  thofe  who  drew  up  the  Colony  Charters,  a  permanent  con- 
nection might  have  been  formed  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  profitable  yet  unvexatious  to  both.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  difpute,  it  was  recommended  to  Lord 
North,  as  a  means  of  reftoring  quiet  and  contentment,  and  as 
a  permanent  bond  of  union  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  to  grant  to  the  latter  an  entire  liberty  of  foreign  com-- 
merce,  and  an  afiurance  of  perpetual  exemption  of  all  taxation 
from  the  mother  country,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  triple 

the  it 
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This  iolves  the  hitherto  unfolvable  riddle  of  the 
Irilh  peers  fitting  in  the  parliaments  of  England. 
As  thofe  peers  held  their  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, they  took  their  feats  in  the  parliament  of 
England  as  poffeflbrs  of  thofe  fiefs ;  and  to  have 
talked  of  a  peer  of  one  country  being  a  com- 
moner in  the  other,  would  then  have  been  deemed 
the  moft  abfurd  of.  all  political  folecifms.  The  king 
of  the  Irifli  ever  fince  the  time  of  Henry  II.  is  he 
who  wears  the  crown  of  England ;  and  fo  fenfible 
were  the  Irilh  of  this  fundamental  truth,  that  they 
even  eitabliflied  it  when  they  were  efpoufing.  the 
caufe  of  an  impoftor;  for  Lambert  Simnel,  when 
he  met  with  little  countenance  elfewhere,  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was,  with  much  fblemnity,, 
crowned  king,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  England. 
The  Irifh  wefe  then  fenfible  of  their  relation  to 
England,  which  flill  remains  unaltered,  and  is  fled- 
faftly  fupported  by  thofe  who  underftand  the  con- 
ilitution  of  both  countries. 

But  it  was  not  in  England  and  Ireland  alons  that 
the  fyftern  of  the  Economics,  in  regard  to  taxation, 
was  anciently  eilabliflied.  In  Scotland,  when  the 
Queen  Regent,    in   1555,  propofed  to  raife  a  tax 

their  quit  rents  for  the  general  defence  of  the  empire1.  Henry 
the  Second,  if  America  had  been  fettled  in  his  tirrre,  would 
probably  have  colonized  it,  as  he  connected  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land, But  the  legal  ignorance  of  the.  conftitufional  nature  of  te- 
nures that  prevailed  throughout  the  laft  century,  added  to  the 
felfifh  fpirit  of  mercantile  monopoly,  led  government  into  tkz 
abfurdity  of  eftabHming  the  colonies  by  foccage  tenures,  and. 
limiting  their  foreign  trade. 
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'upon  property  in  general,  the  gentry  with  much 
ipirit  obliged  her  to  drop  the  defign,  laying,  that  as 
for  ages  pail  the  defence  of  the  country  had  lain 
upon  them,  there  was  no  occafion  for  any  alteration. 
Did  not  the  fame  fyftem  in  former  times  prevail  in 
France,-  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  indeed  over  all 
Europe,  Does  not  China  at  this  moment  adopt  it  * 
Has  it  not  exifted  for  ages  in  the  empire  of  the 
Mogul.  Do  not  at  this  day  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
venue of  Bengal  arife  from  a  tax  upon  the  produce 
of  the  foil  ?  Was  any  other  tax  known  in  that  pro- 
vince, when  it  came  under  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  ?  And  did  not  the  firft  introduction  of  the 
tax  upon  fait  occafion  much  murmuring  and  much 
diftrefs  among  the  inhabitants,  when  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Economifts,  and  the  eftablifhed 
mode  of  that  country,  the  whole  of  the  fupplies 
ought  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  zemindars,  the 
receivers  of  rents,  though  not  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  the  fovereign  being  the  only  proprietor. 
Even  among  ourfelves,  about  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, a  direel  land-tax  formed  one-half  of  the 
taxes  of  England,  though  now  making  fofmall  a 
proportion  of  the  general  amount  of  thofe  taxes. 
And  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  about 
one-third  of  its  public  revenue  confifted  in  a  land-tax. 
The  preceding  hiftorical  obfervations  I  think 
mod  clearly  evince  that  the  fyftem  of  the  Econo- 
mifts, in  regard  to  taxation,  is  no  new  impracticable 
theory.  It  is  at  this  moment  practifed  in  countries 
of  great  extent,  and  in  England,  both  before  and 
after  the  Conqueft,  it  was  the  fyftem  by  which  the 
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national  fuppllcs  were  regulated.  The'  principle o/ 
that  fyftenl  has  formerly  in  England  b>eri  lupportetl 
with  great  (triclnefs ;  for  it  has  been  'the  repeated 
decifion  of  lawyers,  that  ihduld  the  king  grant  £ 
tenure  in  the  exprcls  words,  abfque  "alkjnid  hide 
reddendo  ;  yet  the  law  would  imply  a  military  duty; 
and  in  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bartholomew's  cafe,  in  the 
'  14th  of  Henry  VI.  upon  a  grant  made  in  the  wards, 
\  tenendum  Ji  frankement  come  le  Roy  ejl  en  fon  co- 
ro)H\  it  was  decreed,  that  the  patentee  was  not  ex- 
empt from  military  fervice. 

This  fervice  was  commonly  termed,  fenntium  con- 

fiietum  et  debittem,    the  accuftomed  and .  boniidenr 

'  fervice,  or  duty  incumbent  upon  thole  who  were  the* 

pofieflbrs  of  land.     How  this   bounden  duty  came 

not  to  bind>  during  the  four  or  five  fucceeding  cen- 

:  turies,    is   a   fuhject  worthy    of    being  amply   dif- 

cufled  by    fome   philofophical    hi  dorian,    as  it  has 

.  never  yet  been  treated  of  with   fuch  attention  as  it 

J  deferves*.     How    came    William    the  >  Conqueror, 

who 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  not  many  year?  ago-,  publiihed  an 
;  Eflay  oh  Feudal  Property,  in  which  his  claim  of  having  treated 
the  fubject  like  a  fcholar  and  a  gentleman  will  be  moil  readily 
admitted.  But  ought  he  not  likewife  to  have  treated  it  as  a 
politician?  His  refearshes  feem  confined  to  the  inyefrigatiou 
of  the  ever  changing  rights  of  the  feudal  tenants,  who,  aided 
by  the  fubtlety  of  lawyer?,  were  continually  endeavouring  to 
evade  their  obligations  to  the  crown,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  rivet  their  oppreffive  claims  upon  their  inferior  vafials,  many 
of  which  claims  they  retain  to  this  very  hour.  In  the .  cor.ii- 
deration  of  feudal  property,  the  firrt  point  to  have  been  in- 
veftigatecj  was,  what  property  belonged  inalienably  to  tie 
crown,  next,  the  nature  of  :he  property  belonging  to  the 
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*ho  had  about  five  millions  a  yea?*  and  Edward 
IV.  who  had  near  four  millions  a  year,  to  be  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  King  James  and  a  King  Charles,  who 
had  not  much  above  half  a  million  a  year,  thou 
there  was  no  conilitutional  alteration  in  the  finan- 
cical  fyfterri  from  the  firfl  of  thefe  monarchs  to 
the  laft,  and  the  monied  yaIuc  of  commodities 
rifen  three  fold. 

The  firlt  caufe  of  this  depredation  of  royal  re*-» 
venue  appears  to  have  been  the  fupine  negligence  of 
fome  of  our  kings,  who  not  confidering  that  by  th£ 
constitution  they  really  were  but  life  pofitrflbrsv 
gave  away  with  both  hands  what  they  had  no  right 
to  give  away.  What  by  Domefday  Book  was  terra 
regis,  or  kings  land  to  Edward  the  Corrfetfbr,  bc-» 
came  kings  land  to  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
is  faid  to  have  pofTefied  in  royal  domain  r,2otf 
manors,  which- fucceffively  became  the  right  of  tho 
kings  who  reigned  after  him.  But  of  thofe  1,200 
manors,  Charles  I.  probably  did.  not  pofTefs  100,  all 
the  others  having  been  alienated  by  the  impolicy  of 
his  predecefibrs.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  depreda^- 
tion  of  royal  revenue  was  the  fchool-boy  notion  of 

jeel,  and  for  what  caufe,  or  for  what  expecled  fervices  it  was 
befiowed.  If  Svr  John  had  taken  but  half  the  pains  to  eluci- 
date the  Duties  of  the  feudal  tenants  that  he  has  taken  in  treat- 
ing of  their  Rights,  he  would  have  rendered  his  ingenious  eiTay 
much  more  valuable.  What  he  uniformly  deems  progrefs  was 
in  reality  a  degradation  of  the  conftitution  then  fubMing. 
The  feudal  fyftem  was  a  Public  Edifice  whofe  pins  and  mortifes/ 
were  daily  weakening,  and  from  whofe  roof  fome  tiles  were 
every  year  molt  knavtfhly  ftolen,  to  cover  caitles  of  private 
defpotifm. 
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eftimatlng  wealth  not  by  its  phyfkal  ufe,  but  by  its 
preient  value  in  money,  and  upon  that  notion  agree- 
ing to  a  permanent  commutation  of  revenue  m 
kind  for  revenue  in  prefent  money  to  remain  unal- 
terable -,  in  confequence  of  which  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  now  receives  for  fome  lands  one  penny,  in 
lieu  of  what  fells  in  the  market  at  prefent  for  five 
(hillings.  A  third  caufe  was  the  unwatchfulnefs  of 
thofe  who  ought  to  have  guarded  the  king's  reve- 
nue, and  thereby  fuffering  the  mod  fraudulent  en- 
tries to  be  made  by  the  feudal  tenants.  A  fourth 
caufe,  and  the  laft  I  fhall  mention,  was  the  unre- 
mitting endeavours' of  the  feudal  tenants  to  fmuggle 
and  conceal  the  number  and  value  of  their  fees,  fo 
that  in  lefs  than  300  years  after  the  Conqueft,  the 
number  of  them  was  diminifhed  above  one-half; 
and  in  Charles  the  Firft's  time  they  hardly  amounted 
to  one-fourth  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  thefe  often  rated  at 
lefs  than  one-tenth  of  their  real  income.  Mr.  Phi- 
lips, in  his  very  curious  treatife,  entitled,  Tencnda 
-non  Tollcnda,  written  in  1660,  againft  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  tenures,  and  abounding  with  legal 
knowledge,  gives  the  following  inflance  of  two  of 
thofe  fmuggled  eftates :   *  An  eftate,'  he  fays,  '  in 

*  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  above   1000I.   per  annum, 

*  hath  been  found  (by  the  Efcheators)  tp  be  but  of 
1  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  marks.    Another  eftate, 

*  confifting  of  very  few  manors  and  as  few  copy- 

*  holders,   but  moil  in  farms  and  demefnes,  upon 

*  an  improved  and  almoft  racked  rent,  worth  6ooo£ 

*  per  annum,  found  at  no  greater  yearly  value  than 
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•  1 83I.  MS.  which  is  lcfs  than  the  30th  part.'  Had 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  for  fucceflive  reigns, 
been  faithfully  kept,  and  were  they  flill  preferved 
unimpaired,  who  knows  but  among  the  land  fmug- 
glers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  might  be  found 
John  Hampden,  and  Others  of  the  violent  oppofi- 
tionifls  of  thofe  times,  fo  clamorous  for  a  redrels  of 
grievances,  the  chief  of  which  they  themfelves  oc- 
cafioned  by  unconftitutionally  withholding  their  de- 
bita  fervitia,  or  bounden  fervices  from  government. 
What  mould  we  think  of  the  tenants  of  a  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  fhould  combine  to  pay  him  only  one- 
tenth  or  one-thirtieth  of  what  was  ftipulated  in 
their  leafes,  or  fhould  burn  their  leafes,  and  deny  to 
pay  him  any  thing.  But  fuch  tenant?  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  were 
the  majority  of  the  land  proprietors  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft.  They  had 
not  only  ftripped  the  crown  of  almoft  all  the  royal 
domains,  but  had  fhaken  ott  their  obligations  to 
defend  the  ftate,  by  which  they  had  rendered  them- 
felves from  an  ejfential  clafsy  one  of  the  moft  un- 
efential  claJH  of  fociety. 

Thefe  unconstitutional  and  difhoneft  practices  of 
the  land  proprietors,  leaving  King  Charles  the  Firft 
with  hardly  any  revenue,  that  ill  advifed  monarch 
not  having -the  political  prudence  and  fortitude  to 
withftand  fuch  fraudulent  violations  of  the  confti- 
tution,  had  recourfe  to  illegal  means  of  fupply, 
which  were  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the 
nation.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Englifh 
hiftory  will  affirm  that  the  calamities  that  then  over- 
whelmed 
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whelmed  the  nation  had  no  other  fburce  befides  the 
king's  illegal  conduct.  The  conftitution  was  not 
more  violated  by  Charles,  than  by  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  thofe  who  with  much  bitternefs  were 
contending  for  rights,  without  faying  one  word 
about  duties.  Would  not  Charles  the  Firft,  when 
he  granted  the  Petition  of  Rights,  have  been  fup- 
ported  by  the  conftitution,  if  he  had  addrefTed  the 
parliament  to  the  following  purpofe  :    ■  It  gives  me 

*  great  pleafure  to  have  eftablifhed  the  rights  of  my 
'  people,  bu,t  I  muft  reprefent  to  you  that  the 
1  crown  alio  has  its  rights,  and  I  expect  this  par- 

*  liament  to  confirm  thofe  rights.     The  Doomiday 

*  Book  thews  us  that  my  predeceflbr,  William  the 
1  Firft,  had  in  royal  domain    twelve  hundred  man- 

*  ors ;  now  as  there  is  by  law  no  prefcription  againft 
1  the  crown,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  all  thofe  man- 
1  ors  belong  to  me.  Befides,  as  many  frauds  have 
4  been  committed  by  changing  military  tenures  for 
c  other  holdings,  and  by  great  undervaluations  of 
'  eftates  upon  the  deaths  of  tenants  in  capite,  I 
4  defire  the  parliament  may  appoint  a  committee  to 

*  enquire  into  the  defrauders  of  the  public  revenue, 
4  and  to  form  a  bill,  to  which  I  will  give  my  aflent, 

*  for  preventing  fuch  frauds  in  future,  that  the 
4  defence  of  the  nation  may  be  put  upon  its   old 

*  conftitutional  footing.'  In  fuch  an  addrefs  the 
king  certainly  would  not  have  talked  unconftitu- 
tionally ;  but  his  defpotic  and  tyrannic  temper,  and 
his  overweening  notion  of  the  uncontrolable  fbpre- 
macy  of  the  kingly  office,  and  perhaps  a  defire  of 
copying  after  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law  in 

G  2  France, 
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France,  who  had  been  taxing  his  Cub i efts  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  without  the  authority  of  the  flates  of 
his  kingdom,  led  Charles  to  purfue  other  meafures, 
The  king's  faults  however  by  no  means  rendered  the 
land  fmugglers  fault  lei's. 

The  mutual  dillikes  proceeding  to  animofities, 
both  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms,  without  either  of 
them  being  able  clearly  to  define  upon  what  grounds 
they  were  fighting.  But  had  the  principles  of  the 
Economifts  been  then  underftood  by  king  and  peo- 
ple, thofe  bloody  contentions  needed ,  not  to  have 
taken  place ;  for  by  thofe  principles  not  oniy  the 
nature  and  fource  of  the  public  lupply  would  have 
been  manifeft  to  the  whole  nation,  but  the  beft 
mode  of  collecting  it  likewife;  and  all  the  alteration 
nccelfary  for  obtaining  a  free  conftitution  would 
have  been  to  have  made  the  grants  annual,  accord- 
ing to  the  difcretion  of  parliament,  and  the  actual 
circumftances  of  the  time,  and  the  executive  power 
accountable  for  the  expenditure. 

The  iilue  of  the  iatal  conteft  was  the  murder 
of  the  king,  by  a  fentence  in  direct  violation  of 
law  ;  and  a  fucceflion  of  his  chief  murderer  a  few 
years  afterwards  to  the  defpotic  rule  of  the  nation. 
Under  the  iron  rod  of  this  defpot  the  fupplies  for 
national  defence  were  collected  without  rule  or  mea- 
fure  by  military  compulfion ;  and,  by  various  ex- 
tortions, more  money  was  railed  by  him  in  one 
year  than  had  been  railed  by  the  murdered  fovereign 
in  three  years. 

Upon  the  relioration  of  Charles  II.  when  it  W3B 
fuppoied  the  ancient  laws  wen*  reftorcd  with  him, 

and 
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and  likewife  the  ancient  mode  of  fupply,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  parliament,  from  the 
experience  of  pad  troubles,  would  have  adopted 
fuch  means  as  might  prevent  land  fmuggling  in  fu- 
ture ;  and  while  it  renewed  the  obligation  of  the 
land  pofTeflbrs  to  furnifh  their  debita  fervitia,  or 
bounden  fervices,  in  fome  better  mode  than  by  feudal 
tenures,  would  at  the  fame  time  have  laid  the  exe- 
cutive power  under  fome  obligation  to  apply  thole 
debita  fervitia  to  the  defence  and  honour  of  the  na- 
tion. Parliament  however  adopted  a  mealure  alto- 
gether different,  and  not  more  contrary  to  the  fpirit 
of  the  conflitution  than  to  the  dictates  of  found 
policy.  By  the  molt  abfurd  and  unconflitutional 
aft  for  the  abolition  of  tenures,  it  wholly  exempted 
the  land  pofTeflbrs  from  all  direct  fupplies  what- 
ever; and  in  commutation  for  what  ought  by  the 
former  conflitution,  as  well  as  by  the  dictates  of 
juft  policy,  to  have  been  drawn  directly  from  the 
produce  of  land,  it  annexed  hereditarily  to  the  crown 
an  excife  duty  on  beer  and  ale,  amounting  not  to 
one-twentieth  of  what  by  the  old  conflitution  wa-. 
required  from  the  owners  of  land.  This  was  a  no 
lcls  violent  than  impolitic  innovation*.     By  difiblv- 

*  Among  the  many  unconstitutional  and  oppreffive  expe- 
dients of  fupply  adopted  by  the  long  parliament,  the  excife. 
had  been  introduced  by  them,  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of 
Holland,  which  in  this  point  had  attracted  the  curiofity  of 
many  in  England  in  the  time  of  James  I.  who  is  faid  to  have 
fent  over  a  perfon  thither  to  enquire  into  the  manner  and  ma- 
nagement of  it.  About  that  time  it  was  by  the  Englifh  (tiled 
Heathen  Greek,  and  was  moll  generally  reprobrated  by  them. 
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ing  the  nexus  adictifjimus,  or  bond  of  moil  ftri<fl 
obligation,  it  threw  the  land  owners  into  the  clafs  of 
mere  .idlers,  a  clafs  ever  to  be  avoided  by  a  well 
conftituted  fociety ;  and  it  introduced  a  new  mode 
of  taxation,  rather  prejudicial,  in  many  cafes,  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  no  lefs  burdenibme  to  num  • 
bers  of  individuals,  than  the  feudal  fervices  had  been 
to  the  feudal  tenants.  I  may  likewife  add,  as  it  has 
fince  proved,  no  lefs  intricate  and  perplexing  in  the 
modes  of  raifing  it,  than  the  incidents  of  the  feudal 
tenures  ever  had  been.  As  a  fupplement  to  this 
firft  excife  duty,  the  parliament  granted  an  afTeff- 
ment  upon  the  lands  in  the  different  counties ;  but 
inftead  of  impofing  it  in  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
fund  to  be  taxed,  (which  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  equitable  taxation)  it  was  rated  negli- 
gently and  inaccurately,  in  confequence  of  which 
iome  muft  have  been  too  much  charged,  while 
others  were  too  much  eafed. 

At  the  era  of  the  Revolution  the  parliament  no- 
bly reverted  to  the  fyftem  of  nature,  in  regard  to 
public  fupplies,  and  eftablifhed  a  land-tax  fuiheient 
pot  only  for  the  peace  eftablifhment,  but  as  has  been 
proved  in  pages  84  and  85,  for  the  exigencies  of  an 
expenfive  war  likewife  ;  had  the  tax  been  levied  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  rents  upon 
which  it  was  impofed.  The  Economifts  affirm  that 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  the  only  fund  for  na- 
tional fupplies.  The  parliament  at  the  Revolution 
made  a  great  ftep  towards  this  important  truth, 
when  by  eftabiifhing  a  land-tax  at  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound,  they  declared  the  produce  of  land  to  be 

the 
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the  chief  fund  for  taxation.  Eft  quoddam  prodire 
tenus*.  Why  they  omitted  the  principle  of  impo- 
fing  that  tax  in  a  juft  proportion  to  the  refpe&ive 
rents,  it  may  be  now  impoffible  to  determine ;  but 
that  fuch  a  principle  fnould  at  this  moment  be 
neglected  in  the  eftablifhment  of.  a  land-tax,  is  a 
great  reproach  to  thefe  enlightened  iimes,  and  a 
great  injuflice  to  the  majority  of  the  land  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom.  A  deviation  from  this  prin- 
ciple iri  other  matters,  with  the  pretence  of  ad- 
hering  to  it,  would  be  deemed  no  lefs  ridiculous 
than  unjuft.  In  this  refpect  the  modern  acts  for  the 
land-tax  may  be  confidered  as  political  bulls  of  no 
fmall  magnitude.  They  eftablifhed  difproportion 
almoft  in  the  fame  paragraphs,  where  they  enact 
that  juft  proportion  (hall  be  obferved  ;  as  if  a  landed 
gentleman  mould  fay  to  his  tenants,  I  mean  that 
you  ihould  pay  me  your  rents  in  a  juft  proportion 
to  the  fize  of  your  farms,  that  is,  I  require  a  certain 
quantity  of  wheat  from  each  of  your  wheat  fields, 
whether  the  held  be  large  or  fmall,  and  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  apples  from  each  of  your  orchards,  whether  the 
orchard  be  large  or  fmall,  or  whether  the  crop  be 
fcanty  or  plentiful.*  It  would  be  readily  allowed 
that  this  gentleman  was  not  very  accurate  in  his  no- 
tions of  proportion.  But  nearly  fimilar  is  the  fpirit 
of  the  prefent  ads  for  railing  a  land-tax  in  Great 

*  From  what  is  here  remarked,  as  well  as  from  what  is  above 
written,  it  moil  evidently  appears,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  and  thofe 
v  ho  voted  with  him,  in  the  affair  of  the  Legacy  Bill,  ac~te4 
more  in  conformity  to  the  Revolution  principles  of  taxation 
than  thofe  who  oppofed  that  bill. 
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equal  valuation  of  the  affeflment,  and  the  rate  of 
the  arTeflment,  are  two  very  different  things,  and 
gught  ever  to  be  kept  diftinct.  The  latter  depends 
upon  the  difcretion  of  parliament,  but  the  former 
is  founded  on  a  ftronger  authority  than  that  of  par- 
liament, the  immutable  law  of  right  and  wrong,  to 
which  law  parliament  ought  ever  ftudioufly  to  con- 
form. 

Leaving  the  rate  of  the  arTefTment,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  indeterminate,  unlefs  by  an  annual  law  of  par^ 
liament,  I  (hall  here  confine  myfelf  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  its  equal  valuation.  For  this  purpofe 
there  is  no  need  of  a  new  Doomfday  Book,  or 
any  intricate  mode  of  inveftigation.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  the  fund  is  the  line  qua 
non  for  obtaining  a  proportionate  rate,  and  as  the 
Jeafes  to  tenants,  whether  annual  or  for  a  term  of 
years,  difcover  that  fund,  let  all  leafes  of  whatever 
kind  be  regiflered  in  the  refpective  counties  where 
the  lands  are  fituated  ;  and  let  the  afleffments  be 
made  for  fuch  county  according  to  thofe  regiflers. 
Whenever  a  leafe  is  renewed,  let  the  value  of  fuch 
new  leafe  be  faithfully  lpecified  and  regiflered  within 
one  month  after  its  date,  and  publifhed  three  times 
in  the  newfpaper  of  the  county  town,  or  in  the 
London  Gazette  ;  and  let  the  particular  new  arTerT- 
ment  be  made  thereupon,  by  which  eafy  and  honeft 
expedient,  the  income  to  government  would  rife  or 
fall  in  exacl:  proportion  as  the  income  of  the  land 
proprietors  rofe  or  fell ;  or  rather  as  the  income  of  the 
whole  nation  rofe  or  fell ;  for  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  rents  of  lands  wilj  only  rife  or  decline  as  this 
lafl  rifes  or  declines. 

The 
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The  regiflration  above  propofed  would  efFe*c"t  the 
fame  thing  in  politics,  that  logarithms  have  effected 
in  mathematics.  The  now  intricate  and  perplexing 
financial  queflions  would  thereby  be  rendered  eafy 
of  foluticn.  The  afieflment  of  the  poor-rates  fup- 
pofes  fuch  a  notoriety  in  every  parifh  in  England  ; 
and  the  fame  notoriety  is  implied  by  the  laws  en- 
joining the  payment  of  tythes ;  for  that  law  could 
never  have  been  put  in  efFed:  with  exactitude,  were 
not  every  clergyman  to  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  cf  the  produce  of  his  own  parifh.  When 
England  was  divided  into  knights  fees,  and  the 
owners  of  them  were  bound  in  return  to  defend  the 
kingdom,  the  notoriety  Gf  thofe  fees  was  implied  in 
the  very  inftitution ;  and  the  corruption  of  that  in- 
ftitution proceeded  from  the  neglect  of  notoriety,  or 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  The  art  of  printing 
was  then  unknown,  nay  even  the  art  of  writing 
was  almoft  unknown ;  there  were  no  newfpapers,  no 
turnpike  roads,  no  regular  ppftage  of  letters,  confe-f 
quently,  though  notoriety  was  the  principle  of  the 
inftitution,  deeds  of  darknefs  eafily  efcaped  detec- 
tion, and  defrauders  annually  increafed,  even  with 
the  connivance  of  the  efcheators,  who  were  fome- 
times  only  two  for  all  England,  The  modern  im-. 
provements  in  civil  life,  that  have  been  juft  men- 
tioned, would  not  only  preclude  in  thefe  times  any 
fraudulent  evafions  of  the  land-tax,  but  would  ren- 
der the  levying  of  it  a  matter  of  the  greateft  eafe 
and  correctncfs.  Every  county  would  have  its  re- 
ceiver general  refiding  in  the  county  town,  correi- 
ponding  with  the  exchequer,  and  making  his  re- 
mittances 
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ittances  thither ;  and  the  financial  machine  would 
:  kept  at  lefs  expence,  would  move  with  m  tore  ac- 
iracy,  and  would  feldomer  require  repa  irs  and 
nendments,  when  thus  compofed  only  of  .-*  a  few 
heels,  than  as  it  is  at  prefent,  clumfily  formed  of 
1  hundred  wheels. 

Having  given  an  outline  of  the  mode  for  e  ftablifh- 
lg  an  equal  valuation  of  the  land-tax,  I  fl  lall  pro- 
ved to  confider  a  fuperficial  objection  oftc  n  made 
yiinft  fuch  a  proportionate  valuation,  wb  ich  ob- 

'  on  has  ferved  as  a  Humbling  block  to  many 
•ho  hncerely  wifli  to  fee  fuch  a  proportioi  $ate  va- 
cation take  place.  Many  landed  eftates,  it  has 
•een  faid,  have  been  purchafed  in  counties  w  here  the 
aluation  of  the  land-tax  is  extremely  low,  1 4pon  the 
nefumption  that  no  alteration  of  that  ta  x  would 
ake  place,  and  now  to  impofe  a  higher  ra  te  upon 
uch  eftates  would  be  an  injuftice  to  their  p  pfleflbrs. 
iut  is  it  not  an  injuftice  in  thofe  pofleffars,  who 
:njoy  an  equal  protection  of  government  with  their 
neighbours,  not  to  contribute  to  the  fuppoirt  of  go- 
vernment in  an  equal  proportion  with  thei.r  neigh- 
sours.  The  fa  his  populi,  or  the  obligation  of  de- 
fence, is  in  its  nature  paramount  to  every  other  ob- 
ligation. We  have  feen  above,  that  in  the  feudal 
times  a  grant  of  land  made  with  the  exprefs  condi- 
tion of  no  fervices,  tenendum  Ji  frankement  come  le 
roi  eft  en  fon  cor one ',  was  neverthelefs  judged  in  law 
not  to  be  exempt  fram  military  fervice  -,  and  the 
Saxons  laid  of  their  trinoda  necejfttas,  or  threefold 
obligation,  nnlli  unquam  relaxari  poteJiy  it  can  be 
forgiven  to  no  man.     Among  the,  Romans  likewise, 

in 
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in   the   flourilliing   times  of  their  republic,  a   fr 
man  who  fraudulently  avoided  being  enrolled  in  tl 
legions,  when  called  upon  by  the  conful,  was  mai 
a  flave,  and  his  property  was  conhTcated  to  the  flat 
Many  purchafes    of  landed   eftates  were   doubtk 
made  in  England  between  the  Reftoration  and  tl 
Revolut:ion  -,  but  when  the  afYefiinent  of  the  lan< 
tax,    fopn   after  the  Revolution,    was    raifed  fro 
6oo,ooqL  which  it  had  been  at  the  Reftoration, 
two  millions,  we  do  not  find  that  thofe  new  pu 
chafers  were  exempted  in  the  new  valuation.     It 
the    protection    of   Government   that   renders  ai 
man's  eftate  valuable  to  him  ;  and  if  in  confequen 
of  this  protection,  an  eftate  bought  at   twenty-fh 
years  purchafe  ihould  (without   any  improve  men 
become  faleable  for  thirty-five  years  purchafe,   gc 
vernment  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  retribution  fc 
fuch  a    benefit.     The   rife  in  value  here  fpecifie 
amounts  to  upwards  of  one-fourth  3  but  fhould 
eftate  now  paying  only  four-pence  in  the  pound,  b 
required  to  pay  a  full  four  fhillings  in   the  pound 
that  would  not  be  quite  one-fifth  of  augmentation 
confequently   the  benefit  beftowed  by  governmen 
would  exceed  the  retribution  to  government,  whic 
(exclufive  of   any  rife  in  marketable  value  of 
eftate)  would  be   entitled  to    four  fhillings  in  th< 
pound  from  it,    if  the  other  eftates  of  the  king 
dom  were  rated  at  four    fhillings.     But  when  go 
vernment  by  drawing  the  fupplies  from   the  direel 
fource  fliall  become  independant  of  the  monied  men 
whofe  fhackles   it    has   worn   thefe    hundred   yean 
paft,  the  rate  of  intereft  will  fink   to  fuch  a  degree 
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s  will    raile   the   marketable   value   of   land  in  a; 
neater  proportion  than  I  have  above  mentioned. 
To  the  objectors  among  the  new  purchafers  of  eStates 
it  undervaluations,  administration  might  then  f&y, 
,vc  will  reimburfe  you  the  full  money  you  paid  for 
/our  ef!ates,    and  will  refel  them,    burdened  with 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  confident  that  the  ex- 
chequer will    be    a   gainer  by  fuch  commutation*. 
If  the  exchequer,  as  I  think  may  be  demonstrated, 
would  be  a  gainer   by  the  commutations  of   fuch 
eftates,  it  would  then  be  the  intereft  of  the  pfefenfc 
pofleflbrs  of  thofe  eftates  to  avoid  fuch  comrrmta* 
tions.     This  is  confidering  the  Subject  in  the  light 
of  the  objectors,  as  a  mere  money  tranfaction,  in 
[which    light     it   appears    that    mould    government 
maintain  the  nation  in  profperity,  the  imposition  of 
four  millings  in  the  pound,  would  really  take  no- 
thing out  of  their  pockets.   But  the  neceflity  of  de- 
fence,   or  in  other  words,  of  fupplies  for  defence, 
.  places  the  fubject  in  another  light,  in  which  though 
l  the  objectors  have  not    chofen   to  confider  it,    the 
constitution  mud.     A  perfon   who  buys  an  eState 
does    not   only  lay  out  his  money  in  the  purchale 
f  xrf  land,   but  actually  enliSts  himfelf  as  a  defender 
:  of  the  State.     We  have  feen  above  that  government 
has  actually  been  carried  on,  and  confequently  may 
be  carried  on,  without  any  of  thofe  taxes,  that  are 
called    taxes   on   confumption.     Now    fhould    the 
Britifh  government    revert    to   that  natural  fyStern, 
aboliSh    all    taxes  on  confumption,    and   draw  the 
public  fupplies  from  the  direct  fource  of  fupply,  the 
produce  of  land,  a  land  proprietor  in  fuch  circum- 
stances, 
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ftaiV  :es,    fitting    exempt    from  a  land-tax,    won 
aflif  t  government   no   more  than  one   of  his  o 
gro  oms.     Upon  what  principle  then  could  fuch 
Ian  d  proprietor   expect  the  protection  of  goven 
mf  :nt. 

I  fha.ll  conclude,  at  prefent^  with  one  reflecti 
rri  ore  on  this  point.     Were  all  our  taxes  on  c 
ft  imption  fuppreflTed,  and  the'  whole  of  the  publi 
fi  applies,  as  in  former  times,  to  be  rai'fed  from  Ian 
t  he  land  proprietors  would,  neverthelefs,  ftill  rem 
i  .he  mod  opulent  clafs  in  fociety,   as  pofleflbrs  o 
fthe  only  afibred  furplus  revenue  in  the  communit 
%  Merchants  and  manufacturers,  by  many  years  affi 
duous  attention,  may  become  rich  y  but  they  ma 
likewife*  by  many  mifchances,-   become  bankrupts 
Thofe  who  live  upon  ftipends  and  falaries,  are  pre 
fumed  to  have  only  a  daily  fubfiftence,  correfpondent 
to  their  refpective  ranks.     In  the  prefent  ftate  oi 
things,    by  the  rife  of  prices  and  the  fixednefs  of 
falaries,    many  of  them  have  not  even  that  daily 
fubfiftence ;    and    by  the  extinction   of    taxes   on 
confumption,  they  might  be  enabled  to  live  in  eafey 
ibut  not  in  affluence.-     The  great  body  of  manual 
1  abourers  give  their  whole  capital  daily  to  the  pub- 
lic,  without  any  referve  of  intereft ;    confequently, 
when  infirmity  or  old  age  overtakes  them,  inflead  of 
having  made  accumulations,  they  are  often  in  a  ftate  of 
dcftitution ;  and  be  the  prices  of  things,  or  the  rate 
of  wages  what  they  may,  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe 
with  the  great  majority  of  them.    Mental  labourers, 
though  by  their  ideas,    not  only  individuals,    but 
4  nations 
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nations  are  often  rendered  rich,  generally  receive 
themfelves  but  a  fcanty  retribution.  Laudantur  8c 
Algent.  The  Britifh  hiftory  furniflies  many  exam- 
ples of  the  great  opulence  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry,  when  no  public  taxes  exifted  in  this  illand 
but  what  were  paid  by  themfelves  ;  which  taxes,  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  payers,  were  not  even  deemed 
taxes,  but  ftiled  by  them  fervitium  liberum*  that 
is,  the  fervice  of  a  freeman.  If  fuch  was  the  cafe 
in  former5  times,  when  the  marketable  value  of 
eflates  was  low,  in  confequence  of  the  rate  of  in-* 
tereft  being  ten  per  cent  and  upwards,  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  expect,  that  upon  a  return  to  that  fyftem, 
the  landed  gentlemen  would  be  more  diflinguiihed 
for  their  opulence,  from  the  marketable  value  of 
their  eflates  being  high,  in  confequence  of  the  low 
fate  of  intereft.  Land,  felling  at  thirty-fix  years 
purchafe,  is  a  capital  three  times  more  valuable 
than  when  fold  at  twelve  years  purchafe. 

Having  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  difcourfe 
(hewn  that  manufactures  made  and  fold  at  home, 
though  they  may  enrich  individuals,  do  not  give 
any  augmentation  of  national  revenue,  I  (hall  here 
make  a  few  obfervations  in  refpect  to  the  profit  that 
accrues  to  the  nation  from  that  idol  of  modern 
times,  foreign  commerce.  If  our  imports  are  of 
equal  value  to  our  exports,  the  national  gain  will  be 
nothing  >  it  will  only  be  as  if  a  crown-piece  were 
exchanged  for  five  (hillings,  or  five  (hillings  for  a 
crown.  In  this  date  of  an  equal  balance  between 
us  and  our  foreign  cuftomers,    though  the  nation 

may 


may  be  no  gainer,  yet  Our  own  merchants,  and 
thofe  of  foreign  countries  who  fell  our  merchandize* 
may  be  great  gainers*  by  putting  30,  or  40,  or  50 
per  cent  upon  the  retail  of  the  merchandize  im- 
ported by  them,  and  fold  to  their  fellow-fubjedts. 
Thus  the  Eaft-India  company  may  gain  annually 
800,000 1.  upon  the  fate  of  their  teas,  though  the 
nation  may  thereby  not  gain  a  fingle  farthing.  This 
private  gain,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,  are  too 
often  maftakenly  deemed  national  gains*  though  in 
fome  certain  cafes  (as  in  the  cafe  of  tea  fome  years  ago) 
the  nation  is  actually  a  loier  by  them.  The  real 
national  gain,  therefore*  cannot  be  eftimated  from 
the  moil:  accurate  ftatements  of  the  infpe&or  ge- 
neral of  the  cuftoms,  nor  frorn  the  magnitude  of 
the  exports,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  imports  keeps 
pace  with  it.  To  fettle  this  balance  clearly*  very 
many  circumftances  are  neceiTary  to  be  taken  into 
the  account ,  and  till  thofe  circumftances  be  mi* 
nutely  underftood*  the  decifioris  in  regard  to  the 
profit  from  foreign  commercial  dealings  muft  be 
very  inaccurate.  Should  this  profit*  in  refpect  of 
Great  Britain,  amount  annually  to  five  or  fix  mil* 
lions,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  rifes  fo 
high,  that  profit,  in  comparifon  of  the  other  part 
of  the  national  revenue  arifing  from  agriculture, 
would  not  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  juftify  the  great 
importance  annexed  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  far  lefs  to  juftify  government  in  engaging 
in  war  in  compliance  with  the  avaricious  fpirit  of 
thofe  who  wifh  to  extend  their  gains  by  unlawful 

and 
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and  unjuft  means*.  From  the  continual  cry  in 
the  mouths  of  fome,  We  arc  a  commercial  nation* 
one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  they  believed 
the  chief  fource  of  the  riches  and  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  was  her  foreign  trade;  that  without 
foreign  trade  poverty  and  diftrefs  would  overfpfead 
the  land,  nothing  but  mifery  would  be  known,  and 
Great  Britain  would  lofe  her  preponderance  among 
the  nations  of  the  •  earth ;  therefore,  every  intereih 
ihould  give  way  to  the  intereft  of  foreign  trade. 
Whoever  rightly  underftands  the  principles  of  the 
Economics,  will  fee  no  neceflity  for  fuch  gloomy 
forebodings,  even  on  the  fuppofition  of  no  foreign 
trade.  The  Economifts,  however,  are  far  from 
faying,  Perifh  our  commerce ;  or  from  wilhing  to 
•  adopt  the  fyftem  of  the  antient  Egyptians,  who 
prohibited  foreign  trade ;   or  applying  to  Great  Bri- 

*  What  we  translate  Good-nvill  towards  men  (Luke  ii  and  14) 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  jufily  rendered  Good-will  among  men.  This 
Chriftian  good-will  among  men  has  bnt  too  often  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  felfifh  fpirit  among  dealers,  cf  monopolizing  fo- 
reign markets  to  themfelves,  at  the  hazard  of  prejudice  to  the 
national  welfare.  The  frequent  captures  of  Englifh  mips  by 
the  Spanifh  guarda  cofla's  greatly  irritated  the  Britilh  nation, 
and  occafioncd  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739.  ^at  lt  maX  ^e 
doubted  whether  both  nations  were  not  betrayed  into  holtiiities 
by  the  avarice  and  artifice  of  our  South  Sea  Cqmpany.  From 
a  perfon  that  refided  feven  years  at  Carthagena  and  other  places 
in  Spanifh  America,  before  the  breaking-out  of  that  war,  i 
have  been  told  that  the  Spanifh  guarda  cofla's, '  that  would 
otherwife  have  remained  inactive,  were  privately  excited  by 
our  S.  S.  Company  to  make  feizure  o{  Engliih  fhips,  who,  as 
interlopers,  fold  goods  to  the  Spanifh  colonics  cheaper  than  the 
Company  fold  them. 

H  tain 
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fain  the  late  Bifhip  Berkeley's  maxim  in  regard  to 
Ireland,  and  faying,  Great  Britain  might  be  happy 
and  profperous,  though  it  were  to  be  furrounded 
by  a  wall  of  brafs  40  cubits  high. 

The  Economics  fee  not  only  national  profit  in 
foreign  commerce  rightly  conducted,  but  a  great 
augmentation  of  the  conveniencies  and  enjoyments 
of  human  life.  They,  neverthelefs,  consider  foreign 
commerce  as  an  object  of  very  little  regard  as  to 
revenue,  in  comparifon  with  that  arifing  from  the 
cultivation  of  territory  -,  and  deem  a  ftate  pofTefling 
an  ample  territory  to  be  exceedingly  milled  and  ill  - 
advifed,  that  beflows  more  of  its  attention  upon 
commerce  than  upon  agriculture,  fince  this  laft  is 
a  much  more  ample  and  more  fubftantial  fupport  of 
national  opulence  and  power  than  the  former. 

Many  falfe  principles  of  writers  on  commerce 
might  here  be  quoted,  but  I  fhall  mention  only 
one.  Great  Britain,  fays  one  of  thofe  writers  feventy 
years  ago,  could  no  more  expect  to  get  rich  without 
the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour,  than  a  family 
could  get  rich,  the  mafter  of  which  had  no  other 
occupation  than  winning  the  money  of  his  wife  and 
children  at  play.  In  this  writer's  idea,  then,  which 
has  ferved  as  a  misleading  doctrine  to  thoufands, 
Great  Britain  could  not  increafe  in  opulence  and 
profperity  without  acquiring  fomething  from  her 
neighbours  more  than  (he  gives  them.  Were  this- 
doctrine  true  in  regard  to  Great  Britain,  it  would 
likewife  be  true  in  regard  to  other  nations  that 
have  foreign  traffic ;  and  they  (hould  all  direct  their 
views  to  acquire  fomething  from  their  neighbours 
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more  than  they  give  them.  As  it  is  impoflible  they 
fhould  all  fucceed  in  this,  the  confequence  of  com- 
mercial dealings  between  different  nations  would 
then  be,  according  to  that  falfe  fyftem,  that  while 
fome  of  them  were  thereby  enriched,  others  of  them 
mufl  thereby  be  impoverifhed.  By  that  fyftem,  all 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  earth  are  confidered 
as  fo  many  gamefters,  each  endeavouring  to  make 
itielf  rich  by  making  its  neighbours  poor ;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  this  but  continual  jealoufies, 
diflikes,  and  animofities,  rendering  nations  un- 
friendly, and  but  too  frequently  hoftile  to  each 
other.  The  Economifts,  on  the  other  hand,  whofe 
leading  principle  is  Good-will  among  men>  affirm, 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  traffic  together 
with  mutual  advantage,  without  acquiring  from 
each  other  more  than  they  give  to  each  other ;  and 
that  Great  Britain  may  daily  advance  in  wealth  and 
profperity,  without  gaining  one  farthing  by  her  fo- 
reign trade,  however  extenfive  that  may  be,  pro- 
vided (he  gives  her  attention  to  acquire  every  year 
additional  wealth  from  her  territory  and  her  feas. 

Do  manufactures  afford  no  revenue,  and  does  fo- 
reign commerce  yield  but  a  fmall  income — and  do 
we  poffefs  what  furnifhes  the  natural  income  of  a 
ftate,  an  extenfive  and  fertile  territory  not  much 
more  than  half  cultivated,  are  we  not  then  called 
upon  by  true  policy  to  increafe  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  ftate  by  rendering  this  territory  more 
productive.  It  is  to  this  new  Potofi,  this  mine  of 
riches,  that  the  Economifts  wifh  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Britifh  patriots,  and  Britifh  agriculturifts. 

H  2  Here 
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Here  permanent  wealth  may  be  acquired  without 
/vord,  without  the  envy  or  moleftation  of  our 
neighbours,  accompanied  with  the  increafe  of  peo- 
»  leiiening  of  taxes  to  individuals,  but  the 
augmentation  of  them  to  the  ftate,  and  with  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  poor,  not  by  deathr 
but  by  transferring  them  into  the  clafs  of  thole 
living  in  eafv  and  comfortable  circumflances. 

As  the  produce  of  the  territory  of  a  ftate  is  the 
natural  fupport  of  its  government,  it  becomes, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  government  to  eftablifh  luch 
regulations  as  may  contribute  to  render  that  terri- 
tory as  productive  as  pcfEble.  The  dominium  utile 
of  the  lands  is  fecured  to  the  pofTefTors  by  govern- 
ment -,  but  the  dominium  regale,  inherent  in  go- 
vernment, is  paramount  to  the  other,  and  gives  to 
government  a  right  of  infpecrion  and  direction  over 
the  whole.  No  land  proprietor,  in  civil  fociety,  is 
entitled  to  fey  he  may  do  with  his  eftate  what  he 
plealesj  becauie,  fhould  he,  from  obitinacy  or 
negligence,  omit  to  render  his  lands  productive,  the 
ftate  is  thereby  ib  far  endamaged,  and  confequently 
has  a  right  to  take  iuch  meaiures  as  dd  vent 

that  damage.  This  renders  evident  the  great  im- 
portance and  neceiT.  :he  bill  for  the 
and  improvement  of  the  commons  and  wafte  lands 
of  Great  Britain.  By  pari:  :  bill  (the  fruits 
the  alnduous  labours  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture) into  a  le  legiflature  will  directly  enlarge 
its  own  revenues,  as  well  as  thole  of  individuals, 
and               ereby   as  much  increafe  the  power  and 

opul 
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opulence  of  the  nation,  as  if  a  fen:  I  half  as 

large  as  Ireland  were  united  to  its  territ*  : 

But  it  is  not  only  neglecled  lands,  but  the  : 
le&ed  cultivators  of  thofe  lands,   that  call  for  the 
interpofition  and  protection  of  government.      The 
'ature,    by  taking  upon  itfelf  the  noble  occu- 
pation of  exempting  from  thraldom  the  poor  and 
us  country  labourer  in  fact,    be 

king  more  particularly  after  its  own  interefts, 
.ft  fuffer  in  pre  .  as  the  for- 

mer are    opprefled.  :icn    is    very    much 

^ed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who,  by  his  afliduous 
and    pratrioric  labours,    has  been   inftrumental   in 

y    to    the    knowledge    of    the    public 
grievances  and  opprellions  fuffered  by  many  of  thofe 
cultivators   in    the    northern   parts    of    the    ifland. 
re  is  hardly  one  of  the  :  idicious  and  hu- 

mane writers  of  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Scotland, 
whofe  parifh  is  in  the  nor:  od   mountainous 

parts,  who  does  not  enumerate  among  the  diiadvan- 
s  that  agriculture  there  labours  under,  the  high 
rents,  and  the  want  of  lecurity  to  the  farmers  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  their  farms. 

In  regard  to  high  rents  it  may  be  obfa  iat, 

according  to  the  fyftem  of  the  Economi  .em- 

inent  ought  always   to  feel  an  immediate   benefit 
from  them,  or  from  fe  of  rent  whatever.     In 

I   cafe,    the  malady  and  the  remedy  would  go 
cher,   and  the  people  at  large  would  more 
ingly  pay  double  for  their  bread  and  their  butel 
meat,  when  they  perceived  the  income  of  govern- 
ment  was    thereby   proporrionably    increafeJ,     - 
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confequently  the  lefs  would  be  demanded  from  them 
through  the  means  of  other  taxes.  But  when  they 
find  the  prices  of  their  bread  and  butchers-meat 
raifed  upon  them  without  any  alleviation  in  other 
taxes,  the  moderate  naturally  conclude  that  there 
is  mifgovernment  fome where,  and  the  factious  that 
rnment  is  to  blames  when,  in  fact,  it  is  go- 
vernment Jl  as  the  community 
at  large.  A  landed  proprietor,  who  raifes  the  rents 
cf  his  farms  without  any  actual  improvement  of 
them,  what  elfe  does  he  do  but  afTume  the  uncon- 
ditional power  of  taxing  his  fellow-fubjects  with- 
out confent  of  Parliament,  and  his  farmers  are  his 
gatherers.  When  thefe  a/k  ten-pence  for  a 
pound  of  butter  which  they  formerly  fold  for  five- 
pence,  or  demand  fix -pence  for  a  pound  of  cheefe 
which  they  before  fold  for  a  groat,  and  fell  their 
corn  and  cattle  proportionably  dearer,  what  apology 
can  they  give  for  thefe  new  taxations  but  that  they 
are  compelled  to  impofe  them,  becaufe  their  land- 
lord has  afked  fo  much  more  of  them. 

The  rife  of  rents  from  a  real  improvement  of  the 
foil,    and  augmentation    of  its  produce,    is   to  be 
viewed  in    a   quite    different  light.      This   rife   of 
-  is  a  principal  object  of  the  Economists.     It 
enlarges  the  powers  of  the  main  wheel,  that  moves 
every  other  wheel  in  focicty,  and  is  itfeif  fet  in  mo- 
tion by  nature  and  the  induftry  of  man.     As  the 
motion  of  that  wheel  is  progremve  or  retrograde,  fot 
proportionally,   is   the  profperity  of   the  ftate  pro- 
gressive or  retrograde.      A  rife  of  rents  after  this 
ought    as  much  to  be  encouraged  by  go- 
vernment, 
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verhnient,  as  the  other  manner  of  railing  rents 
ought  to  be  condemned.  How  common  is  it  to 
find  thofe  two  very  different  meanings  of  the  word 
improvement  confounded  together,  not  only  by 
fuperficial  reafoners,  but  by  men  who  might  be 
expected  never  to  lofe  fight  of  the  diftinclion  be- 
tween them.  A  man  who  has  raifed  his  eftate, 
without  any  improvement  of  the  foil,  from  500 1. 
a  year  to  ioool.  makes  no  difficulty  of  faying  he 
has  improved  his  eftate.  But  has  he  thereby  im- 
proved the  eftate  of  the  nation  ?  By  no  means. 
He  has  only  taxed  the  manufacturers  and  labourers 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  rendered  living  more 
hard  to  them,  till  they  overtake  him  by  railing 
their  prices  and  wages  upon  him,  which  reftores  all 
of  them  to  the  relative  fituation  they  were  in  before; 
when,  mould  a  new  rile  of  rents  in  the  former 
manner  take  place,  the  ftrife  between  them  is  re- 
commenced without  any  benefit  accruing  fi 
thence  to  the  nation. 

The  increafe  of  produce,  and  not  the  increafe  of 
the  price  of  produce,^iF*what  a  wife  agricultural 
nation  will  chiefly  aim  at ;  and  when  this  becomes 
the  principal  object  of  the  land  owners  of  Great 
Britain,  the  increafe  of  their  incomes  will  then  be  a 
certain  proof  of  the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  na: 
The  more  they  raife  their  rents  after  this  manner, 
the  more  the  people  will  have  occafion  to  rejoice,  as 
calinefs  of  living  and  general  abundance  wil 
confequence. 

The  nation,    in  general,    being  greatly  intereiled 

that  the  rents  of  lands  mould  be  raifed  after  this 
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manner,  the  legislature  is  therefore  bound  to  pu.r- 
fue  fuch  meafures  as  may  remove  every  obftru&ion 
that  prevents  its  taking  place.  And  as  one  of  the 
chief  obftruclions  to  the  increafe  of  national  produce, 
upon  which  the  public  profperity  fo  much  depends, 
is  the  want  of  leafes,  that  is,  the  want  of  fecurity 
to  the  cultivator  in  his  farm,  the  legiflature,  there-, 
fore,  poffefTes  the  right  of  enforcing  the  granting  of 
leafes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  was  well  obferved  by  a  member  of  the  lafl 
parliament,  who  has  wide  eftates  in  that  part  of 
the  ifland  where  the  grievance  cf  the  want  of 
leafes  is  moft  Severely  felt,  that  agriculture  ought  to 
be  under  regulation  as  well  as  commerce.  And 
certainly  nothing  can  be  a  more  difgraceful  and  ab- 
furd  policy  in  an  agricultural  nation,  than  that 
great  numbers  of  owners  of  ]and  fhquld  from  neg- 
ligence, miftaken  avarice,  or  a  luft  of  domination, 
be  fuffered  fo  to  let  their  land  as  to  prevent  the 
general  yearjy  revenue  of  the  Slate  from  augmenting 
twenty  or  thirty  millions,  more  efpecially  when  by 
letting  their  lands  upon  Idkijtf  thofe  very  owners  of 
land  would  probably  foon^greafly  augment  their 
prefent  incomes.  The  mofaical  law  forbad'  the  ox 
that  treaded  out  the  corn  to  be  muzzled;  but  in 
fome  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  cultivators  them- 
felves  are  muzzled;  {heir  labour,  though  yielding 
fuftenance  to'  others,  no,t;  yielding  fuflenance  to 
themfelves  and  farnilies.  This  impolicy  and  in- 
humanity having  long  prevailed,  has  compelled 
many  of  them  to  become  cultivators  in  America, 
from  whence  perhaps  they  have  lately  been  instru- 
mental 
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mental  in  relieving  our  wants,  thereby  draining  the 
money  out  of  the  kingdom,  when  by  a  different 
policy  they  might  have  been  adding  both  to  its 
wealth  and  its  ftrength. 

But  the  cultivators  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  it 
it  alleged,  are  lazy  and  indolent.  To  this  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  they  are  lazy  and  indolent  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  (laves  are  lazy  and  indolent,  from 
their  daily  experience  that  all  their  fvveat  and  all 
their  labour  go  only  to  fill  another  man's  pocket, 
and  turn  to  no  account  to  themfelves.  Such  a  con- 
fequence  damps  their  exertions ;  and  fince  they 
have  no  profpect  but  of  continuing  poor,  many  of 
them  prefer,  molles  in  gr amine  fomnos,  foft  (lum- 
bers on  the  grafs,  to  active  induftry  that  would 
yield  them  no  profit.  But  that  they  are  not,  in 
general,  naturally  indolent,  but  of  a  character  the 
very  reverfe,  appears  from  the  following  circum* 
ftance,  recorded  by  feveral  of  the  ftatiftical  writers, 
that  great  numbers  of  them  annually  undertake 
temporary  emigrations  from  home  of  ioo  or  200 
miles  in  order  to  get  employment.  Can  any  thing 
give  a  greater  proof  of  the  love  of  induftry  of  thefe 
poor  labourers,  and  of  fome  great  mifgovernment 
and  oppreffion  exifting  at  home  on  the  part  of  their 
landlords  ?  If  thofe  landlords  would  but  reflect 
upon  thofe  emigrations,  they  would  perceive  that 
the  difgrace  of  them  recoils  wholly  upon  themfelves. 
Were  hundreds  of  country  labourers  annually  to 
quit  Kent  and  go  into  Devonfhire  for  employment, 
or  if  country  labourers  were  to  make  fhort  emigra- 
tions from  Connecticut   to   Virginia  to  get  work, 

would 
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would  it  not  be  concluded  that  the  cultivation  of 
land  met  with  fome  particular  difcouragement  from 
the  land  owners  of  Kent  and  Connecticut.  For  a 
farm,  under  proper  management  and  fkilfully  cul- 
tivated, ought  to  give  employment  to  labourers  the 
whole  year  found.  Land  owners,  therefore,  who 
are  inftrumental  in  the  temporary  emigration  of 
their  country  labourers,  are,  in  faft,  contributing 
in  fo  far  to  the  diminution  of  their  own  incomes. 
But  when  they  compel  them  by  ungenerous  treat- 
ment to  a  perpetual  emigration  to  a  foreign  country, 
they  contract  a  high  degree  of  culpability  in  refped 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  flothful  man 
apologizes  for  his  indolence  by  faying,  there  is  a 
lion  in  the  way;  but  were  many  of  the  farmers  in 
thole  parts  to  be  reproached  with  the  miferable  cul- 
tivation of  their  fields,  they  would  have  a  mod 
folid  excufe  in  faying  there  is  a  landlord  in  the  way, 
They  might  juftly  plead,  we  have  no  property  in 
our  farms ;  we  are  in  continual  dread  of  being  dift 
poflerTed  -,  were  we  to  attempt  improvements,  fome 
avaricious  neighbour,  who  offered  a  imall  rife  of 
rent,  would  be  preferred  to  us.  Thefe  are  dif- 
couragement s  which  fink  us,  and  are  flrong  induce- 
ments to  us  to  quit  our  native  country.  But  we 
do  not  love  to  forfake  our  relations  and  friends,  if 
we  could  get  land  to  cultivate  upon  terms  that 
would  afford  us  a  profpect  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
our  induftry.  As  the  ftate,  by  our  oppreffion,  is  a 
very  great  iufferer  as  well  as  ourfelves,  government 
is  therefore,  for  its  own  fake  as  well  as  ours,  bound 
to  eftabliih  a  law  founded  on  the  principles  of  juf- 

tice, 
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tice,  by  which  we  may  be  fecured,  that  the  more 
we  improve  our  farms,  where  we  were  born,  and 
which  we  love  to  occupy,  the  more  we  fhall  enrich 
ourfelves.  Give  us  but  fuch  fecurity,  and  the  im- 
provements of  our  farms,  and  the  embellifhment  of 
the  country  will  in  a  fhort  time  prove  that  we  are 
neither  lazy  nor  unintelligent.  We  will  then  will- 
ingly participate  our  gains  with  our  landlords,  which 
will  put  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  much  more 
largely  to  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  while  we  our- 
felves, by  bettering  our  circumftances,  will  be  en- 
abled to  rear  up  new  families,  and  to  become 
greater  cuftomers  to  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. 

As  the  procuring  the  greateft  quantity  of  produce 
from  its  lands  will  ever  be  a  principal  object  with 
every  wife  government,  and  as  that  greateft  quan- 
tity of  produce  cannot  be  procured  from  the  lands 
of  Great  Britain,  while  the  farmers  are  difcouraged 
from  improvements  by  want  of  leafes,  a  grievance, 
not  confined  to  one  corner  of  the  ifland  alone,  but 
pervading  almoft  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  it 
becomes,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  legiflature  to 
impofe  a  penalty  upon  thofe  who  thus  obftruft  the 
profperity  of  the  nation  by  not  granting  leafes  to 
their  farmers ;  and  that  penalty  would  very  properly 
be  an  additional  land-tax,  of  fix-pence  in  the  pound, 
upon  all  lands  not  cultivated,  under  a  leafe  of  at 
lead  twenty  years  duration. 

Should  fuch  a  penalty  have  the  happy  effed 
of  abolifhing  the  great  political  evil,  which  now  in- 
flicts barrennefs  upon  our  lands,  it  may  be  prefumed 

the 
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the  land  owners  would  immediately  from  the  change 
feel  a  benefit  in  their  rents  of  two  millions  fterling 
annually,  reckoning  the  cultivated  acres  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  only  40  millions,  and  fuppofing  a  rife  of  rent 
of  one  Shilling  per  acre,  upon  a  general  introduction 
of  leafes.  And  if  the  land  owners  would  be  thereby 
benefited  two  millions,  the  national  benefit  thence 
refulting,  may  confequently  be  computed  at  four 
times  that  fum.  In  point  merely  of  profit,  can  the 
revenues  of  a  Bengal,  naturally  precarious,  be  com- 
pared to  fuch  an  eafy  and  permanent  acquisition 
within  the  circuit  of  our  own  feas.  An  expedient 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  above  propofed  was 
adopted  by  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, who  wifliing  to  introduce  a  moft  material  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  his  dominions  in  Italy, 
impofed  a  particular  tax  upon  the  lands  in  Pied- 
mont ;  but  exempted  from  the  tax  all  thofe  land- 
lords who  planted  upon  their  eftates  a  certain  num- 
ber of  mulberry  trees.  To  this  judicious  law  Pied- 
mont is  at  prefent  indebted  for  its  annual  rich  re- 
venue from  the  production  of  filk  ;  for  the  landlords, 
in  order  to  exempt  themfelves  from  the  additional 
land  tax,  made  hafte  to  plant  the  Stipulated  number 
of  mulberry  trees,  by  which,  befides  greatly  benefit- 
ing their  country,  they  quickly  added  very  conside- 
rably to  their  own  rents. 

The  great  difficulty  of  forming  a  proper  lcafe,  where 
the  advantages  arifing  from  improvements  may  be 
Shared  proportionately  between  the  tenant  and  the  land- 
lord, has  probably  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  why 
leafec  have  been  fo  neglected.  This  difficulty,  however, 

being 
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being  now  happily  removed  by  the  great  ingenuity 
of  the  late  Lord  Kaims,  who  has  given  a  general 
form  of  a  leafe,  fuited  to  all  poflible  cafes,  publilhed 
by  Dr.  Anderfon  in  his  Agricultural  Report  for  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  and  which  I  have  added  in  an 
Appendix  to  my  prefent  difcourfe,  it  may  therefore 
be  expected  that  landlords  will  at  length  advert  to 
the  annual  lorTes  they  fuflain  by  not  granting  leafes 
to  their  farmers,  and  will  perceive  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  themfelves  and  the  nation  by 
cultivating  their  eftates  by  farmers  excited  to  indus- 
try by  equitable  leafes. 

As  men  by  their  nature  are  intended  to  be  culti- 
vators of  the  ground,  the  more  equally,  therefore, 
they  are  diftributed  over  its  furface,  the  greater,  in 
all  likelihood,  will  be  their  profperity.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Economifts  exceedingly  condemn  the  ag- 
gregating of  crowding  of  men,  without  neceffity,  by 
twenty  thoufands,  and  thirty  thoufands,  in  towns 
and  cities,  and  urge  it  as  an  indifpenfible  duty  of 
government  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  may  fpread 
population  in  an  equal  degree  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory it  fuperintends,  in  order  that  men  may  never  be 
far  feparated  from  the  fource  from  whence,  as  has 
been  demonilrated,  the  chief  of  his  fubliftence  and 
of  his  wealth  is  to"  originate- 

There  is  no  territory  on  the  globe  where  this  prin- 
ciple may  with  more  propriety  be  reduced  to  practice 
than  in  this  happy  bland  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
a  circumflance  worth  noting,  that  our  anceftors  two 
thoufand  years  "ago,  feem  to  have  acted  upon  this 
principle  from  a  conviction  of  its  propriety  and  fuit- 

ablenefi 
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ablenefs  to  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Ju- 
lius Caefar,  in  his  wars  on  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent of  Gaul,  was  employed  for  fix  or  feven  years ^ 
not  Only  in  fighting  many  battles,  but  befieging 
'many  populous  cities,  fo  ftrongly  fortified  by  art  as 
to  feem  to  bid  defiance  to  any  afTailant.  But  in 
Great  Britain,  at  the  fame  time,  from  his  own  ac- 
count of  it,  neither  walled  town  nor  walled  city  feems 
to  have  exifted,  though  in  comparative  populoufnefs 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  deficient ;  for  the  infi- 
nite number  of  men,  hominum  infinita  multitudo, 
which  he  met  with  in  Britain,  was  particularly  no- 
ticed by  him.  Indeed,  this  hominum  infinita  mul- 
titudo, or  infinite  number  of  men,  is  more  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  a  country  inhabited,  without  towns 
and  cities,  than  in  a  country  abounding  with  them  -, 
for,  as  in  cities  and  towns,  in  general,  more  die 
than  are  born,  their  multiplicity  muft,  therefore* 
rather  retard  population  than  forward  it. 

The  dread  of  hoftility,  and  the  hopes  of  fecurity 
againft  blood-thirfty  and  vagrant  plunderers,  were 
probably  the  motives  that  firft  drove  men  into  walled 
towns,  and  while  thefe  motives  were  continually  ope- 
rating among  the  fmall  fovereignties  into  which  the 
continent  was  then  divided,  a  fpirit  of  good  neigh- 
bourhood and  mutual  kindnefs  feems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  fmall  fovereignties  into  which  Bri- 
tain was  at  that  time  divided,  and  happily  rendered 
walled  towns  to  them  unnecefTary.  A  fenfe  of  ge- 
neral fecurity  againft  a  foreign  invackr  feems  to  have 
infpired  the  Britons  with  a  fenfe  of  individual  fecu- 
rity, and  with  the  natural  concomitant  of  that,  a 

predominant 
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predominant  paflion  for  rural  habitation  ;  and  this 
paffiori  fo  confonant  to  nature,  has  defcended  through 
fucceffive  generations  to  Britons  of  modern  times, 
even  in  fpite  of  the  falfe  policy  of  late  years,  which 
has  given  too  much  countenance  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  towns,  from  a  notion  that  manufactures 
could  not  be  properly  carried  on  elfewhere.  On  the 
Continent,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural  paffion 
for  rural  habitation  has  through  fucceffive  ages  con- 
tinued to  be  in  a  great  meafure  ftifled  from  the  want 
of  fecurity  that  has  always  prevailed  ;  and  one  meets 
there  not  only  with  walled  cities  and  walled  towns, 
but  even  with  walled  villages.  M 

Great  Britain  is  now  happily  One  and  Indivifiblc, 
confequently  its  inhabitants,  who  when  they  lived 
in  different  fovereignties  did  not  find  cities  and  towns 
neceflary,  are  at  preient  much  lefs  under  any  necef- 
fity  of  crowding  into  cities  and  towns,  from  motives 
of  defence  and  fecurity.  Bands  of  ravagers  are  here 
unknown  ;  and  individual  plunderers  would  proba- 
bly be  lefs  frequent,  were  they  to  exchange  the 
wants  and  diftrelTes  of  a  town  life  for  the  eauly  ac- 
quired competence,  which  honeft  induftry  would  pro- 
cure by  cultivating  the  ground. 

If  cities  and  towns  in  the  inland  parts  of  Great 
Britain  are  not  required  for  defence,  a  little  conside- 
ration will  ferve  to  (hew  that  they  are  not  in  general 
required  for  manufactures.  We  obferve  manufac- 
tures of  great  extent  and  great  ingenuity  at  this  day 
carried  on  in  villages.  What,  then,  is  to  hinder  ail 
manufactures  of  the  fame  kind  from  being  carried  on 
the  fame  manner,  and  in  many  cafes,  even  in  de- 
tached 
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tached  hamlets.       Amid  all  the  variety  of  cur 
manufactures  now  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
is  hardly  any  one  kind,  that  is  not  as  completely  ma- 
nufacture J  by  Mr.  Bolton,  in  his  great  mam;: 
at  S  thifl  two  mites  of  that  town,  many 

who.  :i;en,   when  their  day's  work  is  fmiir. 

retiring  to  detached  hamlets  on  the  adjoining  com- 
mon. If  village  workmen  at  Soho  furniih  the  m 
Bus  hardware,  we  find  village  workmen,  like  % 
from  the  hamlets  round  Tunbridge  Wells,  furni  thing 
the  elegant  cabinet  work  lb  much  admired  under  the 
name  of  Tunbridge  Ware.  It  is  village  workmen 
who  fabricate  the  great  variety  of  iron  work  at  the 
very  extenfive  manufactory  at  Carron.  Of  the  g 
numbers  of  mills  for  fpinning  cotton  now  exifting 
in  Great  Britain,  many  have  by  preference  been 
ereiled  in  villages.  In  the  niceft  part  of  the  linen 
branch,  namely,  darnafk  weaving,  not  a  few  of  the 
moft  fkilful  manufacturers  are  to  be  found  in  villages. 
Without  fpecifying  more  particulars,  thele  may  luf- 
fice  to  fhew  that  the  great  mais  of  manufactures  may 
be  executed  by  workmen  not  refident  in  towns  ; 
and  from  hence  it  follows,  that  it  would  be  a  true 
policy  in  Great  Britain  to  check  the  augmentation 
of  inland  towns,  lince  neither  defence  nor  manufac- 
tures require  fuch  towns. 

It  is  taking  but  a  half  view  of  thing?,  to  lay,  that 
:is  give  employment  to  the  farmers ;  for  if  all 
thofe  who  are  now  workers  in  towns  were  to  become 
workers  in  the  country ;  and  in  general  there  is  no 
natural  impediment  to  fuch  a  tranfition,  they  would 
not  be  lefs  coniumers  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  than  at 

prefent  ; 
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prefent ;  and  the  .ay  be  laid  of  ^ns, 

were  they  to  pre  :e  in  the  con 

probability  rath-  Ite  of  popu- 

lation, both  the  produce  of  the  foil  would  be  greater, 
and  the  confumption  greater ;  for  in  towns  th 

of  many  jourr.  pre- 

vents them  from  marrying,  and  leac  end 

many  of  their  non-work  a  fkittle-: 

or  in  ale  houfes  ;  whereas,  if  tkofe  journeymen  v 
to  be  fettled  in  the  country,  with  a  garden 
ing  to  their  houfe,  more  of  them  would  be  induced 
to  many,  and  would  find  delight  in  their  hour 
relaxation,  in  cultivating  the  n,  or  inftrucring 

their  children.  Agriculture,  the  fountain  of  our 
wealth,  would  thus  get  a  recruit  of  two  hundred 
thouiand  new  cultivators,  who  were  they  to  beftow 
but  one  hour  a  day  in  field  labour,  would 
more  benefit  the  nation,  than  by  fix  hours  employed 
by  them  in  manufactures  even  great  numbers 

of  them  to  quit  manufactures  altogether,  and  to  : 
ploy  themfelves  in  agriculture,  the  greaier  ftill  w 
be  the  advantage  to  the   nation;   for  the  prefent 

abundance   of  manufactures  on  one  ho- 
over great  fcarcity  of  products  on  the  other,  ph 
fhews  that  too  many  labourers  are  employed  in 
manufacturing  line,   and  too  few   labourers  in  the 
agricultural  line.     For  example,  were  ail  : 

:  Britain  to  be  idle  for  a  couple 
the  (lock  in  theHhops  gives 

the  buyers  of  fcuTars,   knives,    raz  :uH 

during  that  time  experience  :     of  lupply; 

and  the  fame  may  be  ; 

I 


other  s  of  manufacture,  which  the  mak 

frequently  prefling  upon  the   buyers  at  a   twe 
months  credit,  or  an  eighteen  mom/ 
proof  thai  the  market  is  overftocked  with  fuck  com- 
modities, u.\  fellers  of  them  are  fain  to  g 
a  premium  of  6  or  7  per  cent  to  have  them  tak 
off  their  hands. 

How  different  is  the  tb  he  products  of  agri- 

culture, particularly  of  the  important  article  of  corn  !" 
The  annual  fupply  of  th3t  article,  in  its  greateft 
abundance,  for  thele  ;  a  yaa*  paft,  has  n:  .ded 

a  furplus  of  three  months  fubSftence  above  the 
nual  confumption.      Nay,  within  thefe  earsy 

the  annual  confumption  in  the  article  of  grain  has 
experienced  a  deficiency  of  fupply  of  three  months  ? 

hat  if  corn  had  not  been  brought  from  abroadr 
the  whole   nation  muft  have  been  put   for  twelve 
months  upon  a  fhort  allowance  of  bread, 
daily  diminution  of  one  fourth  of  the  uiual  quan: 
The  :  nfequence  of  this  feems  to  be,  thar 

people  of  Great  Britain  for  a  long  time  paft  b 
gone  too  much  into  manufa&ur^  ch  when  fold 

at  home  produce  no  national  r  j  and  have  be- 

ftowed  too  little  attention  upon  agriculture,  which 
in  fome  cafes  has  yielded  the  vaft  increafe  of  ic. 
per  .d  of  wh:  :  the  produces  are  as 

capable  of  t  .1  preferved  for  yea: 

fome  articles  of  manufacture  are.  — 

that  require  to  1se  divided,  and 
the  wafte  lands  that  would  admit  of  further  im- 
provement, are  computed  to  amount  in  Great  Bri- 
ton to  22  millions  of  acres,  which  is  more  than  one 

fourth- 


fourth  of  the  whole  territory.     Thefe  to  be  p 
cultivated  would  give  employment   t  :  do  new 

and  fubfiftence  to  twice  that  number ; 
fcow  can  they  be  expected  to  be  proper- 
tinlefs  inhabitants  refkie  upon  them.     But  be:: 
.  commons  and  walie  lands,  the  ent 

iltivation  would  require  mi  Is  of 

cultivators,  in  order  to  adv  em  to  t 

.eft  degree  of  improvement. 
To  accomplish    this  higheft  degree  of  imprc 
meat  of  our  foil,  the  Econcwiifts  affirm,  that  inland 
rc    fo  far  from  being   neceffary,   that  they1 
I  obftrucl:  it,  and  that  the  wealth  and  opulence  of 
a  would  be  very  quickly  advanced,  were  the 
hands  that  thofe  towns  have  withdrawn  from  agricul- 
ture to  be  diftributed  as  cultivators  over  the  whole 
ifland,  wherever  there  was  occaiion  for  the  fpade  or 
plow. 
The  proportionate  diftribution  of  the  people  c 
the  furface  of  the  territory,  while  it  greatly  increafed 
the  real  and  fubftantial  revenue  or  wealth  of  the 
kingdom,  would  neither  prejudice  manufacturing  in- 
duftry,  nor  general  morals.      V  c  feen  above, 

that  in  this  ifland  mod  extenfive  branches  of  : 
nufacture  are  carried  on  in  villi  this 

diftribution  of  the  cultivators,  fubfiftence  would  be 
rendered  more  abundant,  and  c:  ~tly  chen 

man.  ers  would  thereby  naturally  be  drawn  to 

:  -mix  t  hemfe  e  m  in  every  corner  of  the 

kingdom. 

In  regard  to  general  morals  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, that  if  in  the  inland  counties  of  Great  B: 
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there  were  no  towns  befides  the  county  town,  that 
either  rufticity  or  immorality  would  prevail.  In  a 
Ghriftian  country  every,  parifh  church  is  a  centre  of 
civilization.  Chriftianity,  in  regard  to  its  practical 
duties,  is  only  the  perfection  of  humanity ;  and  who- 
ever will  attend  his  church,  and  afliduoufly  prac- 
tice the  precepts  there  recommended,  will  neither  be 
deficient  in  good  morals  nor  in  good  manners.  He 
may  not  have  the  deceitful  varniili  of  the  late  Lord 
Chefter field's  whited  fepulchre,  but  he  will  have 
the  polifh  of  the  mind,  which  will  infallibly  give 
him  a  civil  demeanour. 

The  proportionate  diftribution  of  the  people  over 
the  territory  would  like  wife  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting innumerable  expences  that  now  detract  con- 
siderably from  the  nation's  profperity,  I  mean  the  car- 
riage of  fubfiftence  from  the  place  where  it  is  pro- 
duced to  the  place  where  it  is  confumed,  and  of  raw 
materials  from  their  place  of  production  to  the 
place  where  they  are  manufactured  ;  and  of  manu- 
factures from  the  places  where  they  are  fabricated 
to  the  places  where  they  are  vended.  In  confequence 
of  the  prefent  impolitic  fyftem  of  people's  cluf- 
tering  without  neceffity  into  large  cities,  or  even  into 
particular  counties  (for  Lancafliire,  we  are  told,  con- 
tains more  people  than  it  can  nourifh),  cattle  reared 
in  one  place  are  driven  300  or  40c  miles  to  be  Slaugh- 
tered in  another  place ;  wool  that  grows  in  a  fouthern 
county  is  carried  200  miles  to  be  manufactured  in  a 
northern  county  ;  and  when  manufactured  is  carried 
many  hundred  miles  in  order  to  be  fold.  Thefe  and 
fimilar  inftances  that  might  be  produced,  give  em- 
ployment 
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ployment  to  a  great  number  of  waggons  upon  our 
public  roads,  and  this  tranfport  bufinefs  paiTes  with 
many  for  a  lucrative  commerce,  when  it  is  in  fact  a 
diminution  of  the  national  profit,  nearly  to  the 
amount  of  what  it  cofls.  If  woollen  manufactures, 
by  being  fabricated  where  the  wool  is  produced,  were 
to  be  exempted  from  this  charge  of  double  tranf- 
port, they  might  be  bought  at  lower  prices  both 
by  domeftic  and  foreign  purchafers,  which  would  pro- 
mote the  national  profperity.  If  Lancashire  contains 
more  people  than  it  can  nourifh,  we  ought  to  con- 
clude from  thence,  either  that  the  cultivation  of  that 
county  is  not  brought  to  its  higheft  degree  of  im- 
provement, or  that  the  county  is  too  populous,  in 
which  Jaft  cafe,  it  would  be  a  national  advantage,  if 
the  fupernumerary  inhabitants  were  to  remove  to 
fome  other  part  of  the  illand,  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  population,  and  a  fuperfluity  of  fubiift- 
ence.  The  cattle  that  are  now  driven  at  a  conside- 
rable expence  300  or  400  miles  to  be  Slaughtered, 
might  more  profitably  to  the  nation  be  confumed 
near  the  fpots  where  they  are  reared,  were  thofe 
fpots  to  have  their  proportionate  lhare  of  cultivators 
and  manufacturers. 

Although  large  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Great  Britain  may  juftly  be  confidered  as 
detracting  from  the  nations  profperity,  they  would 
however  have  a  direct  contrary  effect  when  fituated 
upon  the  coafts  of  the  iiland.  As  much  as  villages 
and  detached  hamlets  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the 
interior  of  the  ifland,  fo  much  ought  walled  cities 
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and  walled  towns  to  be  encouraged  upon  its  coafls, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  its  navigable  rivers.  There, 
and  there  only,  walled  cities  and  walled* towns  ought 
to  be  as  numerous  as  poffible,  on  many  accounts, 
but  principally  for  the  three  following  reafons. 

Firfl,  numerous  walled  towns  upon  its  coafts  would 
be  the  means  of  promoting  and  extending  foreign 
commerce,  which  though  no  great  fource  of  income, 
compared  with  agriculture,  yet  when  conducted  with 
prudence,  may  add  fome thing  to  the  enjoyments  as 
well  as  to  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 

Secondly,  numerous  walled  towns  upon  the  coafls 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  increafe  of  the  fifhery, 
that  golden  mine  to  thofe  who  profecute  it  with  fk.il! 
and  induftry.  The  Britifli  feas  are  an  undivided 
common,  remarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  and  they 
who  cultivate  this  common,  namely,  fifnermen,  ought 
naturally  to  have  their  habitations  on  the  edge  of  it. 
As  it  would  be  abfurd  to  expect  a  conftant  refident 
in  a  large  town  to  be  a  farmer,  fo  it  would  be  equally 
abfurd  to  expect  the  inhabitant  remote  from  the  coafl 
to  be  a  fifherman.  How  many  thoufands  in  this 
ifland  follow  a  marine  life  hardly  for  any  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  they  have  been  born  and  bred  within 
fight  of  the  fea.  Were  the  number  of  thofe  in  Great 
Britain  born  and  bred  within  fight  of  the  fea,  to  be 
then  twenty  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  might 
be  expected  that  thofe  following  a  marine  life  would 
alio  be  twenty  times  as  numerous.  In  proportion  to 
the  harveft,  fo  mould  be  the  reapers.  Since  the  Bri- 
tiih  feas  can  furnifh  twenty  times  the  wealth  or  fub- 
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.fiftenee   that  is  at  prefent  extra&ed  from  them,  it 
will    therefore  be  a  prudent  policy  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Britain  to  adopt  fuch  means  as  may  aug- 
ment  the  number  of  thofe  following  a  marine  life 
:twenty  fold.     And  what  policy  could  fo  much  aug- 
ment the  number  of  thofe  who  follow  a  marine  life, 
as  to  induce  a  million  more  of  inhabitants  to  refide 
on  the  fea  coafts,  by  giving  every  encouragement  to 
multiply  maritime  cities.    The  Penlionary  D.e  Witt, 
in  his  Political  Maxims,  p.  35,  computes  the  number 
of  the  people  in  the  United  Provinces  at  2,400,000, 
and  of  thefe  he  reckons  450,000  earn  their  living  by 
the  fifieries  at  fea,  and  Jetting  them  out  withj/iips, 
rigging,  cafes,  fait,  and  other  materials  or  infill- 
ments,  and  the   traffic  that   depends  thereon.     In 
another  place  he  fays,  more  than  the  one  half  of  the 
trade  of  Holland  would  decay,  in  cafe  the  trade  of 
fifh  were  dejlroyed.     In  a  population  of  2,400,000 
fouls,  450,000  make  near  a  fifth  part,  and  in  that 
proportion  the  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain 
depending  for  a  fubfiflence  upon  the  fiihing  bufinefs, 
and  what  relates  to  it  ought  to  amount  to  near  two 
millions,  were  the  views  of  government,  and  the  views 
of  individuals,  turned  as  earneftly  to  that  great  ob- 
ject in  Britain  as  they  are  in  Holland,  and  that  they 
are  not  fo  turned,  is  no  fmall  reproach  to  the  policy 
of  this  ifland ;  for  what  has  maintained  this  fifth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  h^s  been  drawn  from 
feas  properly  belonging  to   Great  Britain  ;  or  from 
feas  fituated  more  conveniently  for  Britifhfi fhermen, 
han  for  Dutch  filhermen;  and  capable  of  main- 
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raining  ten  times  more  people  than  who  now  draw 
their  fubiiftence  from  them.  Had  Britain  even 
but  a  fmall  Tea  frontier  to  improve,  the  neglect  of 
improving  it,  though  not  of  great  confequence, 
would  frill  be  a  blameable  policy.  But  Great  Britain, 
including  Ireland,  (which  I  mean  to  be  included  in 
all  that  is  laid,  or  ihall  be  faid  in  this  difcourfe)  has 
the  advantage  of  a  fea  frontier  of  upwards  of  3 
miles,  and  of  feas  warning  that  frontier,  affording 
fubfiftence  for  millions  of  men,  were  thofe  millions 
to  be  induced  by  political  regulations  to  cultivate 
them.  Should  a  rich  proprietor  porTefs  an  immenie 
plain  of  great  fertility  to  the  extent  of  30,000  or 
40,000  acres,  where  the  herbage,  as  in  fome  places 
of  Hungary,  rifes  to  the  heigh th  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
and  'mould  he  neverthelefs  keep  neither  bullock  nor 
horie  upon  it,  nor  any  live  ftock  whatever,  it  would 
be  concluded  by  the  fenfible  and  judicious,  that 
inch  proprietor  had  not  his  eyes  open  to  his  own  in- 
tereft.  But  mufc  not  the  fame  thing  be  concluded 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who 
continue  to  give  fo  little  attention  to  the  watery 
plain  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  though  an 
hundred  times  more  to  be  valued  on  account  of  the 
wealth  it  would  afford,  than  fuch  a  plain  as  is  above 
mentioned. 

The  firit  and  moft  natural  ftep  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  watery  plain  is.  by  encouragements  to 
bring  multitudes  of  men  to  live  within  view  of  it ; 
for  it  is  hardly  porlible  for  multitudes  of  men  to  live 
ithin  view  of  it,  without  a  great  part 

of 
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of  them  forming  fuch  a  connection  with  it,  as  may 
procure  them,  if  not  opulence,  at  leaft  a  fubfiftence. 
Were  the  propofition  of  founding  either  a  fecond 
Birmingham  or  a  fecond  Liverpool  to  be  deliberated 
upon,  true  policy  would  decidedly  declare  in  fa- 
vour of  the  new  Liverpool,  becaufe  all  the  arts, 
trades,  and  manufactures  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
Or  in  any  inland  town  whatever,  might  juft  as  con- 
veniently be  carried  on  in  the  new  maritime  city, 
with  the  addition  of  the  trades  that  feafaring  buii- 
nefs  creates. 

But  inftead  of  one  new  Liverpool,  the  fea  fron- 
tier of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  admit  of 
twenty  new  Liverpools,  which  fo  far  from  diminiih- 
ing  the  national  population,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  augment  it.  How  many  vacant  and  de- 
fart  fpots  are  there  at  prefent  on  the  mores  of  thefe 
iflands,  where  fuch  new  maritime  cities  might  con- 
veniently be  founded,  were  Government  to  make 
it  an  object  of  its  attention  to  mark  out  fuch  ipots, 
and  give  encouragement  to  new  fet tiers  to  inhabit 
them.  The  fituations  for  fuch  new  maritime  citie? 
ought  not  to  be  haliily  chofen,  nor  fixed  upon  en- 
tirely upon  the  report  of  military  engineers.  Civil 
engineers  ought  alfo  to  be  confulted,  and  the  re- 
ports of  both  to  be  compared  and  weighed.  The 
great  abundance  of  fifh  ought  to  be  a  leading  mo- 
tive for  fixing  the  fituation  of  many  of  the  new 
maritime  cities  in  their  vicinity,  and  fuch  is  that 
abundance  in  our  north-weftern  feas,  that  a  city  of 
8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants  might  be  fupported  by 

fifhing, 


riming,  and  the  commerce  depending  upon  it,  or 
many  of  the  now  half  inhabited  iflands  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  Scotland*. 

Building  in  thefe  new  maritime  cities  might  pro- 
bably foon  become  a  profitable  fpeculation,  as  go- 
vernment, it  may  be  hoped,  will  ere  long  have  a 
happy  opportunity  of  colonizing  them  with  150,000 
or  200,000  men,  who  by  changing  their  fwords  and 
cutlafles  for  plows  and  fifhing  nets,  may  add  to  the 
wealth  qf  the  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  may 
continue  to  add  to  its  ftrength. 

The  public  encouragements  to  thefe  new  fettlers, 
may  be  various.  Were  the  tax  upon  bricks,  ufed 
in  their  buildings,  to  be  remitted  to  them,  the  ge- 
neral amount  of  that  tax  would  probably  thereby 
not  be  diminifhed.  The  fame  might  be  faid  of  the 
general  amount  of  the  houfe-tax,  and  of  the  winV 

.  *  In  the  northern  counties  and  iflands  of  Scotland  are  reck- 
oned 4,528,000,  and  the  population  in  1795  was  computed  to 
Ke  137,754  fouls,  which  is  near  38  acres  to  each  individual,  or 
about  20  fouls  to  a  fquare  mile.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
the  general  population  is  reckoned  to  give  203  fouls  to  a  fquare- 
mile,  fupported  by  the  fertility  of  the  territory.  The  land  in 
the  north  part  of  Scotland  is  grealy  inferior  to  that  of  the 
•kingdom  of  "Naples  in  point  of  fertility;  but  this  inferiority  is 
fully  compenfated  by  the  fuperior  fertility  of  the  feas  in  fur- 
nifhing  fubfiftence  to  man ;  therefore  the  improvement  of  the 
fifyeries  by  the  eftabliinment  of  large  maritime  towns  may  ren- 
der the  lands  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  capable  of  fupporting 
i  population  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  is, 
would  increase  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  to  near  a  mil- 
lion and  an  half,  and  the  value  of  the  lands  in  a  proportion- 
able degree, 
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dow-tax,  were  the  new  fettlers  to  be  exempted  from 
thofe  taxes  for  ten  years.  Premiums  might  like- 
wife  be  beftowed  on  thofe  who  built  or  navigated 
boats  or  veffels  of  a  certain  tonnage,  or  fpun  twine 
.to  a  certain  quantity. 

Thefe  indigencies,  without  being  at  all  burden- 
fome  to  government,  or  fenfibly  diminifhing  the  ge- 
neral fum  total  of  the  taxes,  would  be  mod  alluring 
inducements  to  draw    inhabitants   to  the  new  fet- 
tlements,  who  by  directing  their  induftry  without 
delay  to  fifhing,  and  the  feafaring  bufinefs  depend- 
ant upon  it,  would  as  affuredly  acquire  an  income 
as  if  they  were  to  become  farmers  in  any  county  of 
Great  Britain.     They  ought  for  the  firfl:  years  to 
receive  every  prudential  fupport,  which,  in  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  time,  they  would  moil  amply  repay  to 
•  the  nation.     Though  an  orchard  does  not  yield  any 
fruit  fufhcient  to  defray  the  expence  of  forming  it, 
till  feveral  years  after  it  is  planted,  yet   that  does 
not  deter  the  prudent  hufbandman  from  incurring 
that  expence.     In  like   manner  though  thefe  new 
fettlements  mould  for  fome  years  yield  little  return 
in  point  of  taxes,    yet  the  prudent  ftatefman  will 
not  refufe  to  them  his  foftering  care,  knowing  that, 
with  proper  management,  their  natural  advantages 
will  enable  them  not  only  to  fubfift,  but  to  acquire 
opulence,  and  confequently  to  be  large  contributors 
to  the  public  fupply.     There  was  a  time  when  the 
immenfe  capitals  poflefTed   by  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants of   Liverpool,    Newcaftle,    Glafgow,  &c.  did 
not  exift ;  but  in  the  fame  manner  as  thefe  capitals 
have  been  created,  fo  might  capitals  be  formed  in 
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the  :  iritime  cities,  fince  they  would  be  equally 

favoured  by  the  ocean  as  Liverpool,  Newcaftle,  or 
Glaigow.     How  have  the  capitals  of  our  great  Weft 
Indian  planters  been  formed  but  by  producing  with 
great  labour,  and  fending  to  market   an   article  of 
•  general  confumption  ?     But  fifh  is  a  commo- 
not  of  more  limited  confumption  than  fugar, 
h  this  fuperior  advantage,  that  betides  the   fo- 
.ually  makes  great  part  of  the  fub- 
fiftence   of  thofe  who  produce   it   and   fend   it   to 
marker.     As  the  market  for  both  is  daily  increaiing, 
nixing  on  our  own  coafls  may  be  found  to  be 
as  true  policy  as  colonizing  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
A  third  principal  rea.bn  for  multiplying  cities  and 
os  upon  our  coafls  is,  that  they  would  in  fuch 
irtuations  add  much  more  efTentially  both  to   the 
defenfive   and   ofTenfive   ftrength  of  the  nation.     I 
have  faii  Great   E.  nd  Ireland  have  the 

advantage  of  a  fea  frontier  upwards  of  3,000  miles 
in  e  ile  this  frontier  fhall  remain  but 

thinly  occupied  by  inhabitants,  it  will  be.  more  con- 
formant to  truth  to  fay,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  the  diiadvantage  of  a  fea  frontier  upwards  of 
3,000  miles  in  extent,  becaufe  from  this  very  ex- 
tent a  foreign  invader  mav  affail  them  in  a  sweater 
number  of  points.  But  were  a  foreign  invader  to 
know,  that  he  could  no  where  land  within  100  miles 
of  the  feat  of  government  of  either  ifland,  without 
having  a  populous  and  regularly  fortified  city  to  at- 
tack, or  without  having  within  20  miles  of  him 
two  fuch  cities  on  the  coaft,  that  could  each  fend 
out  a  military  force  of  10,000  men,  we  may  be  al- 
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tnofl  fure,  that  a  fleet  could  hardly  be  wanted  for 
the  defence  of  fuch  a  coaft,  or  at  leaft  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  a  coaft  fo  peopled  and  fo  fortified, 
would  be  twice  as  formidable  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
as  if  left  unpeopled  and  unfortified  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  fleet  alone. 

Independent  then  of  the  extenfion  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  of  the  extenfion  of  the  fifhery,  the 
cheap  defence  of  the  kingdom  calls  loudly  for  the 
multiplication  of  maritime  cities  of  great  populouf- 
nefs  and  great  ftrength.  It  is  hardly  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  fuch  cities  mould  be  filled  with 
idlers;  and  the  example  of  Holland  fhews  us  that 
where  manufacturing  and  commercial  induftry  pre- 
vails, one  great  and  populous  city  does  not  prevent 
another  great  and  populous  city  from  thriving 
within  twenty  miles  of  it,  nay  fometimes  within 
ten  miles.  In  this  view  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
two  new  Liverpools  might  arife  on  the  coaft  of  Ef- 
fex,  between  Harwich  and  South  End,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  twice  as  many  on  the 
coafts  of  Kent  and  SufTex.  Thefe,  when  ftrongly 
fortified,  would  be  moft  powerful  outguards  to  the 
metropolis ;  and  it.  may  be  prefumed  that  in  the  po- 
licy of  having  fuch  outguards  originated  the  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  the  cinque  ports,  which  in  for- 
mer ages,  during  the  weak  ftate  of  the  naval  force 
of  Europe,  well  acquitted  themfelves  by  their  fer- 
vices  to  the  public.  But  inftead  of  having  only 
cinque  ports,  or  fi\e  fea  ports,  true  policy  in  thefe 
modern  times  demands  that  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land fhould  have  an  hundred  fea  ports,  or  maritime 
z  cities, 
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cities,  flourishing  in  populoufnefs,  and  fo  fortified 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  a  fudden  attack  of  an  in* 
vading  enemy.     In  the  new  maritime  cities,  fotfnded 

he  coafts  of  EfTex,  Kent,  and  Suffex,  might 
be  carried  on  to  greater  national  advantage  many 

e  and  ieafaring  bufmefs,  now 
mof,  iTarily  eftablifhed  in  London  and  its  vi- 

neither  corn  nor  coals  are  ftaples  of  the 
pert  of  London,  it  is  a  heedlefs  policy  to  fuffer  dif- 
tilleries,  iron  founderies,  fire  engines,  and  other 
ks  and  undertakings  that  require  a  great  con- 
fumption  of  fuel  to  be  concentered  in  the  capital, 
as  though  they  could  profper  no  where  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.     All  thefe,  inftead  of  being 

ded  into  London,  mould  ftudioufly  be  removed 
from  it,  and  might  be  carried  on  as  profit ablv  for 
the  proprietors,  if  not  more  profitably,  on  the  mores 
of   EfTex,    Kent,    and  Suffex.     Thither  likewife  a 

:  part  of  the  fhip  building  bufinefs,  that  may 
now  be  laid  to  encumber  the  river  Thames,  might 
with  national  advantage  be  transferred.  And  with 
national  advantage  likewife  the  overgrown  metropo- 
lis with  its  neighbourhood  could  fpare  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands  for  the  peopling  of  thefe  new  ci- 
ties, which  might  alfo  attract  great  numbers  of  in- 
habitants with  large  capitals  from  the  oppofite  con- 
tinent, were  the  impolitic  reftrictions  againfl  fo- 
reigners to  be  removed,  and  fucceeded  by  invita- 
tions. Men  of  mercantile  enterprife  are  often  of 
more  confequence  to  the  aggrandifement  and  pros- 
perity of  a  commercial  city,  than  even  a  good  Situa- 
tion or  a  good  harbour.  What  then  might  be  ex- 
pected 
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td  were  thele  three  circumftances  to  be  united ; 
and  to  all  appearance  it  remains  only  with  our  le- 
giflature  to  unite  them.     Nature  has  already  g 

.  o  former,  and  were  our  legiflature  to  invite 
foreigners  to   fettle  in  thofe  cides,  by  the  offer  of 
naturalization,  thouiands  of  them  would  probably 
r  the  fecurity  and  c  be  obtained  on  the 

Stores  of  Great   Britain,  to  the  md  op* 

preflion  to  which  they  are  but  too  often  expoied  on 
continer 
But  without  enlarging  further,  my  readers  may 
eafily  figure  to  themfeh  -ding  il- 

vhat  would  be  the  natural  and  happy 
consequence  of  the  eftabiilhment  of  the  B  of 

the    Economifts,    in   reipect  to    Grest  Britain  and 
Ireland.     The  lands  of  both  iilands  would  be  c  - 
vated  under  leafes  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Lord 
Kaii~  whkh  the  farmers  would  be  excited  to 

afe   the  national  produce  in   the  full  fecurify 
enting  their  own  incomes,     Manufcac"hi- 
without  income  from   them,  would 

-heriihed  on  account  of  the  multiplied 

i  them.  Taxes  upon  confump- 
f  ion  would  in  general  be  abolished ;  and  the  iupply 
for  national  defence  would,  as  formerly,  be  d: 

rrom  the  national  incc  i  tingle   tax 

upon  the  furplus  of  that  income,  poflefled  by  the 
land  propria  I uftains  the  whole  of 

the  people  would  be  allowed  to  fumce  for  fjftaining 
defenders  of  the  people,  who,  when  defenders, 
do  not  ceafe  to  rrake  part  of  that  whole.     Tne  real 
urces  of  the  ~ld  be  underftood  by  tie 


(     *44     ) 

general!:  m  people  to  confiil  in  the  proc    - 

tions  in  ftarnpt  paper,  which 

would  animate  their  zeal  to  favour  the  increafe  of 
thofe  productions.  Abundance  would  be  attended 
with  ural  coniequence  cheapnefs,  and  cheap- 

:ld  greatly  extend  the  circle  of  our  foreign 
Gold  and  Giver  would  become  the  ge- 
neral medium  of  circulation,  a:  families  be 
without  fome  referve  of  them,  either  in  coin  or  in 
tc     The  hamlets  and  villages  would  be  lb  mul- 
tiplied in  the  interior  parts,  that  in  county  a 
traveller  would  never  loie  light  of  one  habitation 
before  he  might  fee  another,  each  the  feat  of  in- 
duftry,  and  many  of  them  the  nurferies  of  numer- 
md  healthy  children ;  and  the  lea  frontier  would 
be  e             iiere  fpiked,    or,  in  the  French  idiom, 
brijiled  with  large  and   populous  cities,  abounding 
with  fiihermen,             ,  and  artifts  of  ever)'   kind, 
and  fo  fortified  with  rampart  and  ditch,  as  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  fudtk           ±  of  a  foreign  :. 
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A  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  A  LEASE 


BY 


LORD    KAIMS. 


.£  REMARKS  UPON"    IT    BY  DR.   ANDERSON", 

BIS 

-^CULTURAL   REPORT   FOR   THE  COUNTY  OF  ABEROZI 

I  AM  extremely  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  on 
this  occafion  to  lay  before  the  public  at  large, 
through  means  of  the  Honourable  Board,  to  whom 
this  report  is  addrefled,  a  plan  of  a  leafe  which  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  ic-cufe  alike  the  intereft  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  landlord; 
by  which  the  rights  of  humanity  can  never  be  vio- 
lated, and  which  can  apply  to  all  pofiible  cafes,  fo 
that  neither  of  the  parties  can  ever  acquire  an  undue 
advantage  over  the  other  in  any  fituition  of  things. 
To  effect  all  theie  things  appeared  to  me,  for  a 
great  many  years,  to  exceed  the  powers  of  human 
d  devife.  It  has  been  done;  and  the 
public  are  obliged  to  the  late  Lord  Kaims  for  this 

excellent  device. 

g  His 
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His  lordfhip  propofed  that  the  leafe  (hould  ex- 
tend to  an  indefinite  number  of  years  confiflina  of 
fixed  periods,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  a 
rife  of  rent  mould  take  place,  with  permimon  for 
the  tenant,  at  the  period  of  each  of  thefe  rifes  of 
rent,"  to  give  up  his  farm,  if  he  mall  fee  proper,  and 
granting  a  fimilar  power  to  the  landlord,  upon  pro- 
per terms,  to  refume  his  land  if  he  fhall  think  fit. 
The  particulars  of  this  contract,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  they  reft,  are  as  under : 

He  afTumes  it  as  a  poftulatum  that  a  landlord  and 
tenant  are   capable  of  forming  a  tolerably  juft  efti- 
mate  of  the  value  of  land  in  queftion  for  a  lhort 
period  of  years,    fuch  as  it  is  cuftomary  to  grant 
leafes  for  in  Scotland:  fay  21    years.     And  having 
agreed  upon  thefe  terms,  which  for  the  prefent  we 
fhall  call  1  ool.  rent,  the  tenant  expreffes  a  wifh  to  have 
his  leafe  extended  to  a  longer  period.     To  this  the 
proprietor  objects,    on  this  ground,    that  it  is  not 
pomble  to  form  a  precife  eftimate  of  what  the  value 
of  the  ground  may  be  at   the  end  of  that  period. 
He  has  already  feen  that  ground,  for  the  laft  21 
years,  has  increafed  much  more   in  value  than  any 
perfon  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  could  eafily 
have  conceived  it  would  have  done,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  think  of  giving  it  off  juft  nowT  for  a  lon- 
ger period,  as  a  fimilar  rife  in  value  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  future.     This  reaibning  appears  to 
be  well  founded,  and  therefore  to  give  the  landlord 
ifonable  gratification,  he  propofes  that  it  ihould 
be  ftipulated  that  if  the    tenant    mould   agree   to 
give  a  certain  rife  of  rent,  end  of  that  pe- 

2.  nodt 


:x. 

.  fuppo:^  e  landlord  ftW  bat 

the  kale  (hould  run  c  .other  period  c: 

m  the  cafes  to  be  i: 
B •_  may  happen  that  this  aql.  now 

lated  to  be  paid  at  lb  diilant  a  period,  may  be  on 
than  the  fanner    ....  ~r.:.  ':.t  :.-  nMc  to  pay,  it*  :;- 
tion  (hall  br  uto  refign  hif 

fliould  find  that  is  the  cafe,  by  :ae  landlord 

legal  notice,  one  year  a: 
of  the  leafe  ;  buc 

d,  it  (hall  be  underftood  that  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  hold  the  kale  for  the  fecond 
lpecified  in  the  contract.     And  if  the  landlord  d 
not  give  the  Taming  within  one  month 

period,  it  fhall  be  underftood  that  he  too  is 
bound  to  accept  of  the  ftipulated  additional  rent 
for  t  its  that  are 

1:  may  however  atib  happen  that  the  fur 

.;.  be-  a  rent  confiderably  below 
:  vahie  pro- 

:ong  Raton  £ 
Tie  the  porTeffion  of  that  land,  or  to  obtain  an 
adequate  rent  tor  it :  a  power  therefore  fhould  be 
n  to  him,  in  either  ca;~e,  to  relume  the  ho 
1  Dioulc  :  as  a  great  pan  of  that 

prefent  value  may  b  :o  the  exertions  of  the 

iarmer,  who  has  laid  out  money  upon  the  farai. 
hopes  to  en  .  i  period  of  2 1  year 

i  be   unjufl  -prive  him.  of  this  bene 

without  giving  him  a  valuable  confederation  tor  that 
improved  value.     C  -count  it  fhouki  be 

pulated,    that  in  ca  proprietor  at   this  time 
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refume  the  farm,  he  fhall  become  bound  to  pay  to  the 
tenant  ten  years  purchafe  of  the  additional  rent  he- 
had  agreed  to  pay ;  which  in  the  example  abore 
ftated  would  be  200I. 

But  the  land  may  be  worth  ftill  more  than  the  20I. 
of  rife  mentioned  in  the  leafe,  and  the  tenant  may 
be  content  to  pay  more,  fay  iol.  rather  than  remove, 
and  he  makes  offer  accordingly  to  do  fo.  In  that  cafe 
the  landlord  mould  be  bound  either  to  accept  that 
additional  offer,  or  to  pay  ten  years  purchafe  for 
that  alfo;  and  fo  on  for  every  other  offer  the 
tenant  mall  make,  before  he  agrees  to  move  from 
the  farm. 

In  this  way  the  landlord  is  always  certain  that  he 
can  never  be  precluded  from  obtaining  the  full 
value  for  his  land,  whatever  circumftances  may 
arife.  And  if  the  tenant  mall  prove  difagreeable, 
fo  that  he  would  wifli  rather  to  put  another  in  his 
place  upon  the  fame  terms,  it  never  can  be  any 
hardfhip  upon  the  landlord  to  pay  the  ftipulated 
fum ;  becaufe  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  to  him  as 
if  he  bought  a  new  eftate  at  ten  years  purchafe,  free 
of  taxes  :  a  thing  he  can  never  expect  to  do.  Jt 
is  indeed  true  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  him  to  allow  the  prefent  tenant  to  continue ; 
and  therefore  this  alternative  will  be  always,  unlefs 
in  very  extraordinary  cafes,  accepted  of,  as  it  ever 
ought  to  be;  and  thus  the  tenant's  mind  is  im- 
prefled  with  a  conviction  that  he  will  continue  in 
his  poiIeiTion  :  a  conviction  that  ought  ever  to  pre- 
vail, becaufe  it  Simulates  to  induftry  in  the  higheft 
degree.  And  as  the  tenant  is  thus  certain  that, 
at  the  very  worft,  his  family  muft  be   entitled  to 

draw 
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draw  a  reafonable  remuneration  for  the  exertions  of 
his  induftry,  he  can  never  find  the  fmalkft  tendency 
to  ilacken  his  endeavours  in  any  way. 

By  flipulating  in  the  original  leafc  in  the  fame 
manner,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  21  years, 
the  leafc  lhall  be  continued  for  21  years  more,  and 
ib  on  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  fourth,  and  any 
farther  numbers  of  periods  of  21  years,  on  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  fpeciiied  rife  of  rent ;  referving  to 
each  party  the  lame  privileges  as  above  defcribed, 
the  leafe  might  be  continued  to  perpetuity,  without 
either  party  ever  being  in  danger  of  having  an  un- 
due advantage  over  the  other.  The  tenant  will 
always  be  certain  of  having  a  preference  given  him 
over  every  other  pcrfon,  and  will  of  courfe  go  on 
with  unceafing  exertions  to  better  his  land,  which 
will  of  necemty  tend  to  augment  the  income  of  the 
proprietor  much  more  than  could  have  liappei 
under  any  other  iyftem  of  management. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  that  plan  of  a  leafe 
Lordlhip  has  propofed.  By  this  plan  the  tenant's 
hands  are  not  tied  up  by  reflrictivc  claufes 
dictated  by  ignorance,  under  the  pretext  of 
curing  the  intereft  of  the  landlord.  Hi:,  interefl  h 
fecured  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner,  while  the 
tenant  is  left  at  full  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  his 
knowledge,  his  fkill,  and  his  induftry:  Inftead  of 
ceaiing  to  begin  any  arduous  undertaking,  as  he 
ever  mud  do  where  he  has  no  leafe,  or  of  beginning 
to  improve  for  a  few  years  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  leafe,  but  flopping  in  a  lhort  while  in 
the  midil  of  his  career,  and  then  running  it  down 

to 
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ro  the  fame  exbiafted  ftate  as  it  was  at  its  cocn- 
~:  ;  -;;i:.  r.c  :;-:ir.uef  ::  yi."\  :";r  iri  \s-.;>.  .  : 
<ver  fioppb^  sad  advances  ewen  with  an  accekr- 
lafeed  prcgrets  Kir  an  endleft  petiod  of  years. 
peftkn  bat  an  espuknied  tanner  can  oooceire  tb e 
:--V.-:r   :   i:    .  ;__    r:    :■::;—   :>r  rr:cufuv=- 

of  the  aaoc  land  under  tbis  mangcmcn:. 
ik  cad  of  an  bandied  years*  from  wkat  it  would 
hare  been  if  kt  e*en  fcr  detacher]  periods  of 
years  each.  In  wnttnprowed  wafer  lands  the  difference 
wonjd  approach  to  infany.     In  lands  which  woe 

.     —    _    — :        ..  -     rj_::  i:.ra 

I:  -:    -:--.  :-  -     ~i  i—  _":.  :.  l:  .:"  :'-  f  irrir^-.- 

:':c:rr  :_.:  : :  rrniri,  iJiriri:  :::::.  _-  :  _: 
i:  -rt'-Jiz  :i  '"-:  7'j.r- -  :i  i  re  jircr.::  in  I-:..-.: 
cf  izak  to  that  date  of  men  who  are  called  zcx- 

onlf  to  tie  pvefent  oraer  ot  farmers*  but  even 

::  :n:  :^  :  :  nwn  ---  r:  :__:  nw  nan.  Ihe 
prcwair  fmikiiul  advantage  attarhrd  to  this  order 
of   dbonj  would  be,    that  while  their  exertions 

-:_li   _     _~     _i_"_rr    :£_tr    r.   :    _:   i£._ .-r.:r    i.    r: 

:     .  _I1     lr     !1     T:*~.'.     " .~  r     ; ,     r"~  irr..T2- 

n-  _:':  ::'  ::.:  i_rit:  ::: :_---.  ::  ~i  r::  :.-.:  : 
proper  anansj  far  the  moment  tbey  did  lb, 
j  _i  :  __li-r.f  •:___  :-::-;  :".:: ... .  .-.i:. 
in  confenoeDce  of  which  they  could  not  afford  rod* 
a  icnt  soke  amend  thezn  would  be  wiUmz 
r    7     m   .     -i      -  _":  :_.:  :._r  :  ,r:  '.-. 

Ben 


appe: 

re  we  arc  led  tc 
enriioe  between  thu^  granting  what  may  almoft  "be 

. 

all  other  Jong 
eafes,  if  at  firft  fliaii  p: 

>t  at  iaft  inadequate,  and  die  holder  of  the  fcafc 
>e  re  pover:  ffipalwai  or  otberwiie, 

ic  may  neither  himfelf  be  able   to  cultivate  the 

I  and  by  this  means  the  proprietor  may  not 
>nly  be  for  a  eriqp  of  ]  of  an 

...ad  yeomanry,  in  which  tbt 
applied,  would 

land,  it  deprives  the  poffeflbr  of  the  onfyfimds  he 

!:riz     ::     i::":    :X:::..:.:.     -:...    ::.rir:u.    if.  _::..: 

:s  doomed  to  a  il  hard  ftruggle  2gamft 

rofxietar  or  a  tcnan' 
old  either  let  or  take  land  upon  the: 

t  :-;:'-. rcr.::  ;_  ir.y   ::;.::   I   ;  i  :    eve:   heird  ::       ir- 
ked  by 
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a  Ieafe  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  probable  the  tenant 
might  find  it  convenient  to  plant,  which  by  the 
common  law  of  Scotland  he  cannot  do  at  prefent 
with  a  view  to  profit.  Perhaps  the  wood,  if  any 
was  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  his  entry,  ought  to 
be  valued,  and  he  fhould  be  bound  to  leave  at  lead 
an  equal  value  upon  it,  or  pay  the  balance.  What- 
ever timber  trees  he  himfelf  had  planted,  he  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  cut  at  pleafure,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
farm,  unlefs  it  were  fuch  individual  trees  as  the 
landlord,  from  fituation  ^r  other  caufes,  mould 
think  proper  to  mark  for  refervation.  He  fhould 
alfo  have  permiffion  to  fell  fuch  trees  as  he  inclined, 
unlefs  as  above  referred,  or  during  the  lad  fix 
years  of  any  of  the  21  years  of  the  leafe.  But  in 
cafe  of  his  removal,  the  proprietor  mall  either  permit 
him  the  whole  of  the  trees  that  was  over  the  value  of 
the  flock  at  rm  entry,  or  take  the  whole,  or  fuch 
part  as  he  chofe  to  referve,  at  an  appreciated  value. 
In  cafe  of  his  removul  alfo  the  tenant  ihould  be 
bound  not  to  outlabour  the  ground,  during  the  lafl 
fix  years  of  the  leafe,  or  to  crop  it  improperly,  or 
to  carry  off  any  flraw  or  dung :  otherwife  to  pay 
the  damages  that  ihould  thus  accrue  to  the  land- 
lord, at  the  eflimate  of  two  honefl  men,  to  be  mu- 
tually choferi;  and  to  leave  the  houfes  in  a  habit- 
able condition,  and  the  fences  in  good  repair. 
There  icems  to  be  no  other  clauie  necelfary  in  fuch 
a  leaie. 
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